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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


‘Tue “ palaver” on the first reading of the Irish Suppression Bill 
was at last brought to a close on Tuesday night; when the Minis- 
terialist and Conservative parties united triumphed over their op- 
ponents in the division by a majority of 466 to 89. The debate 
lasted five days: so persevering an opposition to the first reading 
of a bill which had received the unanimous sanction of the House 
of Peers, and was introduced into the Commons by the Government, 
is, we believe, quite unprecedented. We cannot say that we have 
been much edified by the perusal of the various speeches ; which 
were, for the most part, characterized by a superfluity of rash as- 
sertion, and a woful lack of sound logic. If the Opposition failed 
in proving that the existing laws were sufficient forthe protection 
of the peaceable citizen and the punishment of the criminal dis- 





turber, on the other hand the united endeavours of Mr. Sraniey, | intend speedily to introduce measures for that purpose. 


Mr. Macauray, and Sir Roserr Pexx, not to mention Lord 
ALTHORP, were equally unsuccessful is making it appear that the 
proposed bill would effect that purpose. 

Meanwhile, we learn from the proceedings at the Irish Assizes, 
that the Juries are now ready enough to convict the Whitefeet, 
and that sentence of death could hardly be passed with greater 
promptitude even were Mr. Sranxey's court-martials moving 
along ‘“‘in the full tide of successful experiment.” One party will 
naturally point to the apparent ease with which eonyictions are 
obtained, as a proof of the all-sufficiency of the existing laws; 
while the other, with equal confidence, will assert that the terror 
of the fortheoming “ Algerine Act” has already begun to produce 
the effect desired. 

We are glad to find by the speech of Lord Duncannon, who 
expressed himself in favour of Poor-laws for Ireland, and by the 
admission of Lord Atruorp, that .it was only to the introduction 


of the English system that the Government was decidedly op- | 
posed; and that there is some hope that measures of practical relief | 


may yet be adopted for her starving population. 

Last night, when the “ order of the day” for the second reading 
of the Suppression Bill was moved by Lord Atrnorp, Mr. 
Home started an opposition very unusual, if not unprecedented in 
that stage; and the whole evening was spent in debating, not 
whether the bill should be read a second time, but whether the 
order for proceeding to the second reading should be read. At 
last it was agreed‘ that it should; and the debate on the main 
question is adjourned to Monday. 

r. Benett has obtained a Select Committee to inquire into 
the corrupt state of the borough of Liverpool. The petition against 


Lord Sanpon’s return was abandoned, because it would have been | that more attended. 


useless to turn his Lordship out of his seat as long as the per- 
jured old freemen retained their power of replacing him in it. 

he independent party in Liverpool have therefore wisely directed 
their exertions towards the disfranchisement of the freemen. 
Should that be accomplished, the expulsion of Lord Sanpon, at 
the next election, would follow asa matter of course. It was quite 
amusing to perceive the innocent gravity with which Lord Har- 
ROwbBy's heir maintained the immaculate purity of the drunken 
wretches, who, as Mr. Rigpy Wason said, were carried to the 
hustings on his Lordship's coach, while he, their freely-chosen 
member, was closely watching them from his seat within. The 
Ministers gave their support to Mr. Benetr'’s motion foc a Com- 
mittee; and Lord ALrHorp recommended that the inquiry should 
extend as far back as the last three elections. © 

Ecclesiastical affairs, in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
have been the subjects of much discussion during the past week. 
When Lord R. Grosvenor presented a petition from Chester for 
the reform of the Church in Wales, Mr. C: W. Wynn mentioned, 
that many. of the Welsh Rectors were not in holy orders, notwith- 
standing their holy designation. They are, however, as rigid in 
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the collection of their tithes, as if they wore the gown and surplice, 
and follow at no humble distance in the dignified track of the 
Luxmorgs, Goopenovens, and Masenpizs. When once the 
Welshmen rouse themselves so far as to petition against abuses, 
we may rest assured that those abuses have become insufferably 
rank. Accordingly, we find that out of 2,200 places of worship in the 
Principality, upwards of 1,400 helong to the Dissenters. And yet 
some people affect to ery out against a reformation of the Church! 

The Reformed Parliament has commenced the business of taxa- 
tion in a somewhat inauspicious manner. The House, on Wednes- 
day, voted the renewal of the Sugar-duties for one year. The 
number of members present at the time was less than a hundred. 
Mr. Hume complained, and with justice, of this thin attendance ; 
and particularly remarked the absence of Mr. Consserr, who 
certainly might have been expected to be there to resist the first 
attempt of the Chancellor of the Exchequer “to put his hands 
into the people’s pockets.” 

Lord Brovenam has introduced a bill to effect some reforms in 
the common lay, recommended by the Common Law Commis- 
sioners,—verily not before they were wanted. For instance, by 
the existing law, the despotic maxim that “nullum tempus 
occurrit Regi,” the surety (or his representative) for a Receiver- 
General is liable at the distance of any number of years te be called 
upon to make good any deficiency in the assets of the receiver, ’ 
even although that deficiency would never have existed if the 
proper attention had been paid by Government to the settlement 
of his accounts. We have known some cases of extreme hardship 
which have occurred in this way, and. rejoice to find that Lord 
Broveuanm's bill will amend this law among others. 

Lord Surri1ep has given notice in the Lords,and Mr. Fowe.n 
Buxton in the Commons, that in consequence of the rejection by 
the West India body of the proposals of Government to come-to 
some understanding with regard to the abolition of slavery, they 
We are 
quite in the dark as to the extent of the measures proposed by Go- 
vernment; but surely the West India interest has run no slight 
risk by a determination which will probably throw the question 
into the hands of the more ardent Abolitionists. 

We think the country has a right’to view with suspicion the 
conduct of Ministers as respects the grants of pensions and the 
promised abolition of sinecures. An instance occurred a short time 
since, of the falling in of a sinecure in the Court of Chancery— 
the Mastership of the Report Office. On Thursday, Lord AttHorP 
informed the House that this office was to be abolished; but that 
the country would not derive a saving frem its abolition to the 
whole amount of the salary attached to it—namely, between 
4,000/. and 5,000/. per annum—because, forsooth, its abolition 
would be a great disappointment to the Senior Registrar, who 
always expected to succeed to it, and who was therefore to have a 
part of it reserved for him as a retiring pension. Now this Senior 
Registrar has been receiving upwards of 4,0002. per annum for 
forty-seven years; and actually thinks, and Lord AtrHorp thinks 
so too, that because his office has really had some labour attached 
to it, he is entitled to-demand a retiring salary. We are sur- 
prised that this most impudent job did not draw. down upon the 
Minister who patronized it the severe animadversion of some of 
the independent members. 

Mr. Hume has succeeded in obtaining a Committee to inquire 
into the propriety of erecting a new House of Commons. He 
stated that the present House would not comfortably hold more 
than half the members. Sir Rospert INGLIs seemed to think 
that it was sufficiently large, because all the business was done by 
150 or 200 members, and it was only upon extraordinary occasions 
Sir Roser must have been thinking of the 
old rotten Parliaments, not of the Reformed one. We trust thatin 
a short time he will perceive his mistake; and be made aware that 
a new order of things has arisen—that members will now be re- 
quired to attend to their duties, or make way for honester men, 
He sported some fine phrases about cherished recollections, splen- 
did eloquence, noblest patriotism, and so forth; and could not 
bear the thoughts of leaving the hallowed shrine of so much vir- 
tue. Mr. O'Connett was happy in exposing this nonsense, and 
advised the orthodox Baronet to carry his reminiscences a little 
further back—to the time when the House was the Chapel of St. 
Stephen, and sanctified by the celebration of the mass. ‘ 

In one respect, the new arrangement for the presentation of peti- 
tions seems to work badly. There is already an accumulation 
of them, which it will require many days to clear ggg he 
Petition Committee, we think, would do well to ay 
viously to their being presented to the Hoyt 
which relate to matters which are the subjects @Be 
time, might be presented first, and the othergp 
nature postponed. According to the plan 
present, petitions are not presented in the ord 
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rive, but as the turn of the member who has charge of them comes 
round. It follows, that many which ought te be laid before the 
House will not see the light till they are become quite out of date. 
With regard to the debates or conversations which arise on the pre- 
sentation of petitions, wé think that they should by no means be 
stopped. They are, in general, the most interesting and prac- 


tically useful which occur. The speeches are for the most part 
short, and to the point,—very unlike the long, prosy, set orations 
which lull people to sleep in a regular debate. 











The latest news from the United States justifies the hope that 
the quarrel between Carolina and the General Government will be 
peaceably adjusted. The great leader of the Tariff party, Mr. 
Guay, has introduced a bill for the reduction of duties on foreign 
manufactures, which has received the approbation of Mr. CaLHoun, 
the leader of the Nullifiers. By this bill, the duties will be gra- 
dually reduced till they reach 20 per cent. ad valorem. At the 
Present time, many articles of British manufacture and Carolinian 
consumption are taxed as high as 50 per cent. ad valorem. The 
reduction, on many things, therefore will be very large. 

Thus the Carolinians have found the benefit of following the 
advice which Lord Anexiesea addressed to the Irish, but which 
these latter have failed to profit by. The Carolinians have agitated, 
till they have compelled their oppressors to give way,and abandon 
their restrictive system; while the unlucky sons of Erin have only 
got a bill of pains and penalties as the reward of their agitation. 

Although we had no direct evidence of the intention of any of 
the other Southern States to unite with Carolina, still we never 
expected that if it came to hard fighting she would stand alone. 
The American legislators seem to have been well aware of this; 
as is proved by the following extract from the report of the Com- 
Maittee of the House of Representatives, which had been appointed 
te inquire into and report upon a branch of the subject— 

“ The interest in the question from which it has originated is not limited to a 
single State, but extends to an entire section of the country ; and among the un- 
happy results of the application of force, there is reason to fear that, from a 
controversy between the General Government and a single State, it would ex- 
tend to a conflict between the two great sections of the country, and might ter- 
minate in the destruction of the Union itself.” 

We have always said that if force was applied by the General 
Government, it would speedily become a quarrel between North 
and South—not of Carolina with the whole strength of the Union. 





Accounts have been received from the East, which seem to leave 
no doubt as to the fact of the Pacha of Egypt having consented to 
conclude a peace with the Sultan. The latter, it is said, will give 
up Syria to his rebellious vassal. The terms, however, of the 
treaty, are at present mere matter of report. 





Debates and Proceedings tn Parliament. 


1. IntsH Distursances Bitt. The adjourned debate on the first 
reading of this bill was resumed on Monday. 

Dr. Batpwin was willing to rest the whole question of the expe- 
diency or propriety of passing the bill upon this point,—had or had not 
the ordinary modes of obtaining a due obedience to the laws been re- 
sorted to? He maintained most strenuously that they had not. He 
protested against the injustice of submitting a whole country to the do- 
minion of such tyrannical enactments, when the greater part of that 
country was confessedly tranquil. He warned Ministers against trust- 
ing to the hollow support of Sir Robert Peel and his friends. It was 
clear that Sir Robert wished to inflict a deep stain upon the political 
character of the Whigs, which in the warfare of party he might after- 
wards make subservient to his own purposes. The speech of Sir 
Robert ‘Peel on Thursday last was nothing but a tissue of most artful 
sophisms. It ought to excite suspicion in the minds of the Ministe- 

ial supporters that the member for Tamworth lent them his assistance. 
For when had they ever found him the advocate of any one principle 
of liberty? He said that many useful and excellent societies, which 
had for their object the promotion of the trade and prosperity of Ire- 
land, would be put down by this bill, He did trust that the glaring 
impolicy of passing the measure would at length strike the English 
members. What was the situation of the Irish peasantry ? . 

_ There was an immense population and. a limited territory, and that popula- 
tion had no means of employment but that which was derived from the land. 
In that state of things they approached a landlord, determined to outbid each 
other ; they borrowed, or otherwise procured, the means of offering him a pre-~ 
mium for a lease; and they not only offered him that, but a rent for his land 
which he must know to be above the value. Were these temptations such as 
men in the situatien of Irish landowners could be expected to resist? These un- 
happy and misguided tenants, so obtaining possession of the land, obtained upon 

it the means of stocking it with cattle: what then? they were, perhaps, 
able to pay the first gale of rent; but the notes they had passed for the cattle 

Were put into the hands of a lawyer, and with costs probably came upon them 
before any profitable use could be made of the cattle, and before the landlord’s 
second gale of rent was paid. By the summary process which the law now en- 
abled the landlord to use, the unfortunate tenant was driven from his land— 
sent out a beggar on the world. 

The Irish peasantry would be exasperated by this measure almost 
beyond the power of endurance. They would confine themselves to 
the growth of the potato, and leave the landlord to get his rent in the 
best way he could. It might be said, the landlords can eject them. 
Yes, but they would have a whole nation to eject. He warned Minis- 


ters in addition, that the whole Irish people were determined, in case 
il ‘was passed, to run upon the banks for gold. He implored 

« rs, for the sake of peace and safety, to withdraw their infernal 
» . Lord Castiertagn would leave it to Ministers to rebut the menaces 
of Dr, Bald felt shame and compunction that the state of 


asure which was now brought forward. The 






Win. 


How could they expect people to pay tithes, after what Mr. Stanley 
had said during the last. session about ‘their extinction? He would 
vote with Ministers, but it was with the deepest sorrow that he should 
do so. 

Major Fancourt denounced the bill as unconstitutional ; as tending 
to increase agitation; and tothrow power into the hands of the Re- 


pealers. He thought that he perceived symptoms of Russian influence 
in this measure. He could not forget Lord! Durham’s mission to 
Russia. The proposed bill would drive millions of Irishmen into 


worse than Siberian slavery. 


. A Member said, that he would vote for any measures which Minis- 
ters would propose for subduing the power of Mr. O’Connell. The 
statements of the outrages which had taken place in Ireland, not one of 
which were disproved, justified the passing of the present bill. 

Sir Rozsert Bateson said, the lower classes in the North of Ire- 
land were unanimously in favour of the bill. He was persuaded that it 
was necessary. He was ready to support Ministers in bringing forward 
a measure for putting down, by name, the Chief Agitator, who goaded 
the wretched peasantry to their destruction, He was an independent 
member, and not sent to the House the slave of a faction, the tool of a 
mob, the organ of a bigoted priesthood. 

Mr. Finn called Sir Robert Bateson to order. 

The Speaker said, there was a difference between what Mr. Finn 
might consider good taste, and what the House considered out of order. 
Sir Rozert Bateson meant to allude to those members only who 
came into the House pledged to measures before hearing them reasoned 
upon or discussed. 

Mr. Barron opposed the bill, from a sincere conviction of its dan- 
gerous tendency, not from any personal motives. He protested against 
the bill, as tending to separate England from Ireland. Coercion had 
been tried without mercy for two hundred and fifty years, and had al- 
ways failed to produce more than a temporary and deceitful tranquillity. 
The suspension of the Habeas Corpus and the Insurrection Acts had 
never done any good. 

The Special Commissions, however, which had been sent to Clare and 
Queen’s County, had restored tranquillity there ; and if a second Special Com- 
mission had been sent to Queen’s County, he had no doubt that tranquillity 
would have been completely restored. It was the opinion of Chief Justice 
Bushe, that the ordinary law was always sufficient to suppress disturbances, 
when it was vigorously executed. It had been sufficient to preserve the peace 
whenever firmly carried into effect. In Clare, an insurrection was almost read 
to break out; but two Assizes and one Special Commission had been found suf- 
ficient to put that down, and he believed that tranquillity was now completely 
established. That was the opinion of Chief Justice Bushe, as givenin a charge 
to the Grand Jury in the latter end of 1832. He was ready, however, to grant 
additional powers to put down disturbance, as recommended by the Committee 
appointed at the instance of Sir Henry Parnell ; whose absence from that House 
he deeply regretted. If that honest and upright Irishman had a seat on those 
benches, the present bill, he was sure, would never be passed. 

He denied that the Government had proved that juries did not do 
their duty. They had nothing to adduce but the doubtful case of Car- 
rickshaugh. Upon that single case, they justified their measures for 
changing the Venue and abolishing the ‘Trial by Jury. 

To show what was the state of the country, he would quote some unexcep- 
tionable testimony,—not that of Agitators, but of Conservatives and men of pro- 
perty. He would quote the testimony of Colonel Rochford, who was a Conser- 
vative. He said in his evidence, that there had been no difficulty found in con- 
ducting prosecutions—none whatever. He was asked if the jurors were ill 
treated, and he said that it was a rare circumstance. Why did not the Ministry 
act upon the report of that Committee? Was the evidence taken only to de- 
lude and betray? It was proved by the testimony of Police Magistrates and 
country gentlemen, who had been brought over here to give testimony, and par- 
ticularly by the testimony of Major Singleton, that the ordinary law was sufli- 
cient to repress disturbances.. When it had been found that a Special Commis- 
sion had repressed disturbances in other counties, why was not one sent to Kil- 
ea: He deplored the state of the country—he had never countenanced 
murder—far from him be such an act. (Laughter. ) 

He maintained that Ireland was generally tranquil; and asked if 
Ministers had any evidence of outrages committed there equal to the 
riots of Bristol and Nottingham: and yet no one. ever would have 
thought of passing such a bill as this for the coercion of England. 
Ulster and Munster, he maintained, were perfectly tranquil. He called 
upon the Government to abandon their coercive measures, and strike 
at the root of the evil—to direct their attention to the subject of tithes 
and their appropriation. 

Ireland for many years had been subject to the power of corrupt corporations, 
Orange ascendancy, gag ing bills, and suspensions of the Habeas Corpus. Was 
this to be continued ¢ e could tell them that Ireland was all in a flame—and 
with reason. The House must quench that flame by striking at the root of 
the evils which excited it. At the last Doneraile Assizes, there had been no 
less than 1,200 processes for tithes, none of which were for more than six shil- 
lings. (Cries of “* Oh, oh!”—much uproar; one gentleman entertaining the 
honourable members, according to the Chronicle report, with an exceedingly 
natural imitation of the braying of an ass. ) 

Mr. CuaprMan would oppose the bill, from a deep conviction that it 
was unnecessary, and that the powers which it conferred upon the Ex- 
ecutive were highly dangerous. Besides, Ministers were not prepared 
to introduce any measures of permanent remedy. 

Mr. Lamsert acknowledged that the moment was come when it 
must be decided whether the King’s Government or agitation must be 
put down. He considered it his paramount duty to support the bill, 
and would do so. He must say, however, that if any other mode of 
trial equally efficient could be substituted for Courts-martial, he should 
prefer it. He knew that he should be denounced in Ireland, but he would 
never consent to live under the despotism of confederated ruffians, or 
the searching, vindictive, self-constituted, and irresponsible power of 
political associations. : 

Mr. TENNANT would support the bill, because there was no possi- 
bility without it of putting the present law into force. 

It was said—Reform the abuses of Ireland, remedy. the evils which exist in its 
government, and these outrages will cease. That, indeed, might remove poli- 
tical agitation; but how, he inquired, would it put a stop to predial disturb- 
ance? Would the murderer withhold his- knife because tithes were abolished ? 
or the robber forego his trade because the Grand Jury laws were amended? No. 
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erimes; but such was the force of intimidation, that witnesses dared not give 

their testimony, nor jurors convict. The nature of the necessity for additional 

powers was the impunity, not the amount of offences. 

wan FitzGEraLp opposed the bill, but was for the most part inau- 
e. 

Viscount Duncannon felt himself compelled, by evidence which he 
had received of the state of the country, to support the bill. He had 
been asked if the state of Carlow was such as to require this measure? 
He should answer that it certainly was; and with the exception of 
Kilkenny, the amount of crimes committed there had inereased more 
dreadfully than in any other part of Ireland. He instanced the intimi- 
dation practised upon farmers who were constantly terrified by notices 
to quit, the fear which jurors and witnesses had of doing their duty, 
and the extensive combination against tithes, as evidence of the neces- 
sity for fresh measures of coercion and protection. He concluded by 
saying— 

Unless there were an alteration in the tithe system, he for one thought the 
could never hope for tranquillity in Ireland. He was convinced also—althoug 
he differed in that from many of his colleagues—that there were imperative rea- 
sons that Parliament should be called upon to make some provision for the poor 
(“ Hear, hear, hear !””) 

Mr. Buckincuam rose to speak, but was so much annoyed by cries 
and confusion from all parts of the House, that he moved an adjourn- 
ment; which, however, he subsequently withdrew, and recommenced 
speaking, though he was scarcely audible. He was opposed to the bill, 
because it gave to Ministers and the Lord-Lieutenant powers which 
were unnecessary and might be abused. 


Mr. Warp said, the majority of English members wished to do well 
for Ireland, and therefore they supported this measure. He wished to 
know why the brunt of this debate had been thrown upon the small fry 
of the House, of which he admitted that he was one? 

Mr. Bayntvn was decidedly opposed to the bill. 

If the object of the Government was, as it was professed, to put an end to 
Fag ag why did they not introduce remedial measures, not merely such as 
they had proposed, but such as the wretched state of that country shosiatols re- 
quired? He saw no other end but that’of tyranny in these measures; and he 
was reminded of an eloquent passage of Chatham, who, on a similar ‘occasion, 
said, ‘* It is true, that there is violence—that there is excitement—that there is 
even sedition ; but no man can persuade me that there is not liberty on one side 
and tyranny on the other.” 

Coereive laws would be of little avail when the criminals were a dis- 
contented people. 

He objected to the principle of the bill. He objected to it because the case 
was not made out justifying such a measure. He objected to it because it ex- 
hibited this first Reform Parliament in the ungracious act of holding over the 
people a rod of iron, instead of extending towards them the hand of charity. 

Mr. O’Dwyer reminded Sir Robert Peel and the House, that the 
assertions of Ministers respecting the state of Ireland were not con- 
firmed by those who had the best opportunities of knowing the real 
state of things there—he meant the Judges. 

The charge of every Judge at every Assizes had been delivered in support of 

the principle that the existing laws were sufficient to meet the exigencies of the 
occasion. At the Clare Assizes, Judge Jebb “ congratulated the Jury on the 
essential difference between the condition of the county then and when he 
had last addressed them. There was then a Special Commission, which had 
been called for on account of its disturbed state, but now it was perfectly peace- 
able. As to the crimes which he saw in the calendar, there were none that 
might not be expected in every state and in every country.” (‘* Hear, 
hear, hear!”’) At the Assizes at Meath, Chief Justice Doherty told the Grand 
Jury, that ‘* nothing appeared on the face of the calendar, nor in the entries in 
the Crown book, to call for any observations from him.” At the Longford As- 
sizes, Judge Moore ccomreniaiel the Grand Jury on the quiet state of the 
county ; and hoped to see a state of peace existing, by the operation of the 
laws of the land, without having recourse to any measures that were not con- 
sistent with the principles of the Constitution.” (“‘ Hear, hear, hear !”) Then 
again, the Chief Justice himself, addressing the Grand Jury of Drogheda, ex- 
pressed himself in similar terms. Now Drogheda was locally situate in the 
county of Louth—in that very county in which Mr. Stanley had found so much 
cause for asking for extraordinary powers to be conferred on the Government, 
because one man had actually refused another a winnowing-machine that had 
been lent him for twenty years before. (.4 laugh.) He ought to mention be- 
sides, “eid the gaol of Drogheda had not been delivered for the last twelve 
months. 
_ He then referred to the charge of Baron Smith, as, in facet, contain- 
ing opinions to the same effect. He read a letter from the Catholic 
Primate, Dr. Kelly, who gave evidence as to the peaceable condition 
of Drogheda and the neighbouring country, and expressed his belief 
that the present laws were sufficient for the punishment of criminals, 
if actively enforced. 


Mr. Artwoop moved an adjournment; which, after some remarks 
from Lord Autruore and Mr. O’ConNELL, was agreed to, and the 
House adjourned at one o’clock. 

Mr. Lerroy opened the adjourned debate on Tuesday. He con- 
tended that a case had been made out by Government, which justified 
the House in granting them the additional powers asked for by the bill. 
The necessity which existed for issuing one special commission after 
another, in order to keep the peasantry in awe of the law, proved that 
those commissions were inefficient for the repression of crimes of un 
insurrectionary character. It was impossible for Government to make 
use of any but military tribunals for the trial of these offences, since 
Mr. O’Connell had himself declared, in his speech on the Address, 
that the Judges and Magistrates were looked upon in Ireland with a 
jealous and distrustful eye. He denied, however, that the Irish Ma- 
gistracy were justly liable to the charges of partiality and subserviency, 
which were constantly brought against them. The administration of 
Justice had failed because the witnesses were intimidated and tampered 
with. He thought that this bill would afford them some security 
against such practices. He trusted that Ministers would not allow the 
more important clauses of the bill to be frittered away in Committee. 

_Mr. Ruruven complained of the indecent manner in which this 
bill was hurried through the House. (Loud laughter.) He admitted 
the commission of a great many outrages, but he did not think that the 
way to repress them was to annihilate the constitution. He detailed a 
case of oppression by a clergyman named Dwyer, towards a poor wo- 
man who owed him tithe-money, The clergyman made use of the 





grossest language to the woman, and knocked her against the bannisters 
at his house. 

Colonel Percrvat spoke to order. He defended the character of 
Mr. Dwyer, and objected to the gross language which Mr. Ruthven 
made use of. 

Mr. Ruruven said, he only repeated the words of the clergyman. 

The Srraxer decided, that language which would be disorderly if 
spoken, was not orderly because it was merely quoted. 

Mr. Ruriven proceeded to say, that Mr. Dwyer was fined ten 
pounds by the Assistant Barrister, for bis gross behaviour. He then 
alluded to the support which Ministers had received from the Birming- 
bam and other Political unions ; and complained that the Irish Associa- 
tions were put down, not because they were more illegal or dangerous 
than the English ones, but because they did not support the Whigs. He 
then mentioned the case of a soldier who had been ill-treated by his 
officer in Ireland, by having a bridle thrust into his mouth, which he was 
forced to wear. This outrage was committed in the regiment of Sir 
W. W. Wynn. 

Sir W. W. Wynn started up, and with great vehemence denied the 
truth of this story, amidst shouts of laughter. His regiment never had 
been in Ireland. 

Mr. Ruruven—“ It was. I saw it myself.” 


The Speaker said, it was disorderly to persevere ina statement which 
had been denied by another member. 


Mr. Ruruven apologized; and concluded his speech by quoting 
some opinions formerly delivered by Lord Althorp, which he contended 
were quite inconsistent with his present measures. 


Lord AcnEson supported the bill; and declared that the mass of 
intelligence and property in the county of Armagh, which he repre- 
sented, was decidedly in favour of it. He did not wish the measure, 
however, to be unnecessarily severe ; and objected tothe Court-martial 
clause. 


Sir Cuaries Coote defended the Magistracy of Queen’s County 
from the attacks which were made upon them. They had come for- 
ward manfully, and had done every thing in their power to restore tran- 
quillity to the county. But their efforts had been in a great measure 
unavailing. He then detailed several instances of the insubordination 
and cruelty of the peasantry. Those members who owed their elec- 
tion to agitation would wish to keep agitation alive, no doubt. He 
wished to live in peace and security, and therefore he supported the 
bill, which he hoped would put agitation down. 


Mr. Daunr said, that Ministers had raked together all the Newgate 
Calendars of Ireland, in order to frighten the House into suspending 
the Habeas Corpus. Mr. Stanley had pathetically recited a ballad to 
influence their passions; to have made the thing complete he ought to 
have sung it. Sir Robert Peel had also told a moving story of an ont- 
rage committed fourteen years ago; thus proving how hard he was 
pushed to make out a case, when he was obliged to go back fourteen 
years for a fact to justify his vote. Ireland had been likened to a ship 
which had struck upon a rock : that comparison might be just— 

But the conduct of the Ministers reminded him of the Irish pilot that ran the 
ship upon the rock. Paddy was asked by an American captain, that had ar- 
rived off one of the Irish ports, if he knew all the rocks and shoals of the har- 
bour? ‘Faith and I do,” said Pat, ‘‘every one of them.” The Captain ac- 
cordingly gave him the ship in charge ; which soon after ran bump upon a rock. 
‘“‘Hurra!” said Paddy, “did I not tell you I knew all the rocks? and there is 
one of them!” (Zaughter.) The Ministers were blindly running the ship 
upon the rocks. 

Mr. O’ConnELL, who was loudly ‘called for, began to address the 
House very slowly and emphatically. |The question before them was, 
whether the bill should now be read a first time. The amendment was 
very well calculated to elicit the fact, that a fortnight’s delay was consi- 
dered by Ministers as fatal to their unconstitutional and unnecessary 
measure, 

He begged to call the serious attention of the House to two questions which 
that Legislature had to decide. The measure then before them was one of vital 
importance to every part of the British empire; it was one that was intimately 
connected with the nature of the future government of Ireland. He would ask, 
then, were they to follow the precedents of former British Governments with 
respect to their conduct towards Ireland? were they to continue the old and o 
— system? or were they at length to allow Ireland to be a part oi the 

ritish empire? He would respectfully implore gentlemen to consider well the 
next question. Had Ireland, he demanded, ever benefited by her connexion 
with England? Let gentlemen ask themselves, and say, what benefit she had 
derived from the connexion? If she had been totally separated from England, 
could she have, by possibility, been thrown into a worse situation than that in 
which (as was admitted on all hands) she was placed at present? What had 
been the result of that connexion? Poverty, distress, misery, and crime were 
constantly foremost in the description given of Ireland. How, then, by possi- 
bility, could Ireland be made worse than she was, according to the statements 
which came from both sides of the House? What had England done for her? 
what benefits had she conferred on Ireland? If, on the other hand, he were 
asked, what crimes had been perpetrated against her, he could at once say, that 
the black catalogue was most abundantly supplied. He would take different 
parts of the history of the two countries; he could show that the most hor- 
rible atrocities, that the deepest treacheries that ever stained the annals of one 
country in reference to its dealings with another, had been perpetrated by Eng- 
land towards Ireland. 

He quoted the declaration of the Earl of Clare, that the property of 
Ireland had been three times confiscated to three sets of English adven- 
turers, What did the English Parliament now propose to do to repair 
this monstrous injustice—to heal the wounds which it had inflicted ? 
The healing measure was this precious act, which was presented to 
Ireland instead of the constitution. 

“* ] shall be told,” said Mr. O’Connell, ‘that the Act is not before the House, 
But have we not been ‘talking about it and about it?’ Has it not passed the 
other House ?—has it not received the sanction of the present Government ?— 
has it not come warm to us from the praises of those mighty lawyers and states~ 
men who are distinguished through the world by the steadiness of their affection 
for freedom, and their undeviating regard for the great interests of humanity ? 
—does it not, in short, come stumped with the approbation of the hereditary 
wisdom of the nation? I will not detain the House by proving how incon- 
sistent the present conduct of some of those individuals is with their former 
declarations: that may be of some consequence to themselyes—it ay She 
sirable for them to show to foreign states and the world that they hold the same 
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lace in principle and public estimation, and are still the advocates of liberty ; 

ut I care not in what words they wrap their purposes, while they violate the 
substance of freedom, nor shall I stoop to expose the fallacy.” 

The Act in the first place took away the Trial by Jury. It had been 
said by speculative writexs, that the Civil List was voted, the taxes 
raised, the Army and Navy maintained, and both Houses of Parliament 
assembled, all but in order that twelve men might get into a jury-box, 
with a judge to guide them, at perfect liberty to adjudicate upon life and 
property. 

‘* The Constitution, therefore, is at anend, for this Act utterly annihilates 
Trial by Jury. Ican never believe that the noble lord opposite (Althorp), so 
long the representative of the popular Nobility, and the link of confidence and 
regard between them and the People—whose unaffected simplicity of heart and 
manner endears him to all, while it sheds a grace even upon his high dignity of 
rank—I will never believe that he has consented to this assassination of the 
Constitution.” ( Cheering.) 

Mr. O'Connell then proceeded to enlarge upon the tyrannical nature 
of those clauses which suspended the Habeas Corpus Act, prevented 
public meetings, and destroyed the right of petitioning. The liberty 
of the press, too, was completely subverted by it. He felt bound to let 
the House fully understand what sort of a bill*it was which they were 
about to pass. 

“* The language of this cruel, ensnaring Act, is exceedingly loose ; I never 
met any so utterly untechnical and indefinite in its phraseology. From the 
high opinion I entertain of his profound knowledge and legal accuracy, I feel a 
perfect conviction—though I admit grounded on nothing more than that 
opinion—that the Solicitor-General never saw this Act. Ido not know; but 
if he has seen it, I confess my astonishment. The looseness of the language is 
surprising. Inthe 14th section, itis directed that ‘ every person charged with 
any of the offences hereinafter mentioned or referred to, may be, and such per- 
sons shall be, summarily tried by Courts-martial.’ Any of the offences here- 
inafter mentioned! What a specification in so dangerous a statute! The same 
vagueness prevails in the 17th section; but I come to the 27th, which takes 
away personal liberty—by which any person may be arrested, committed, or de- 
tained in custody, and the sole return to a writ of Habeas Corpus is that the 
act was done under the bill. This section further empowers the prisoner to be 
confined wheresoever his gaoler or keeper pleases. What! the man is not to be 
imprisoned in the King’s pools, where Sheriffs, Magistrates, responsible officers, 
may see him: he may be flung into the black-hole of a barrack, or into its filth- 
hole. (A laugh.) You smile ; but can you deny the fact ? He might have pro- 
tection if confined inan ordinary gaol; the Sheriff is a responsible officer ; his 
relations would have access to him; but by this inhuman and tyrannical 
bill, any place in Ireland which any one hom gra by authority chooses may be 
his Pov (* Hear, hear !’) Can I be blamed if my temper does not always ex- 
hibit perfect equanimity, when such laws are to be enacted for Ireland ?”’ 

Surely, a provision by which a man may be dragged from his house 
and imprisoned wherever his gaoler pleases, must have been framed by 
some distinguished Equity lawyer, whose whole life has been devoted 
to those ennobling studies which purify and soften the heart. 

He then denounced the establishment of Courts-martial. 

*¢ T cannot adequately express my contempt for Courts-martial as tribunals to 
try the people. Five or nine ensigns or lieutenants, with one field-officer, form 
the Court; and the presence of this field-officer is the first guarantee of impar- 
tiality. There is another precaution : to be sure, the subalterns are to be twenty- 
one years of age ; but, on the other hand, they must be two years in the Army, 
in order to learn that obedience is the first virtue of a soldier. The Reformed 
Parliament turns the Judge out of the box—the Judge who had studied human 
nature for years, by experience had learned to distinguish the clashing diversi- 
ties of guilt and innocence, and to pour the drop of mercy into the prisoner’s 
scale, when it wavered in doubt. His viginti annorum lucubrationes are 
thrown aside as useless, and he himself is removed to make way for the field- 
officer. If a British subject commits an offence, he is tried by twelve jurors, 
and he may object to any twenty-one on the panel if he only dislikes their coun- 
tenances; but let an Irishman utter a word against any of the four ensigns ! 
They are to decide the case; they were ordered to come, and they are there— 
their business is to obey orders, and the prisoner must be content with them. 
The right honourable Secretary as gE may well do so; Ireland is his 
domain, he rules her with uncontrolled power. Wo to the man that will dare 
to sneer or smile at him! ‘Three ensigns may, under this bill, convict 
any. man.” 

He mentioned several cases of atrocity which had occurred in Ire- 
land during the Rebellion, when martial-law was in force, and declared 
that he expected similar or worse proceedings now. He maintained 
that by the 16th section of the act, any Englishman might be taken to 
Ireland and tried by the Courts-martial there. Nothing, in fact—no 
Insurrection or Arms Act—ever approached this in tyranny or horror. 
He was certain that if the Irish Reform Bill had been framed in a 
spirit of fairness, nothing more would have been said about the Repeal 
question. It was the duty of Ministers, it was the duty of Sir Robert 
Peel, from whom some statesmanlike arguments might have been ex- 
pected, to prove their assertion that there existed some connexion be- 
tween preedial and political agitation. They had totally failed in doing 
so. It was the duty of Government to provide some remedy for the 
distress by which the agrarian outrages were produced ; but their bill 
would do nothing of the sort. It gave more power to the clergyman 
and the landlord, but did not relieve the distress of the peasantry. He 
had not yet used his influence to drive the Government to a new Bank 
Restriction Act, and the providing of a cheaper currency; but he was 
inclined to think that some relief might be afforded in that way. Some- 
thing should be done to relieve the people, and a different plan from the 
institution of Courts-martial should be adopted for the punishment of 
marauders. Special commissions had almost always succeeded, and 
they ought to have been tried this time. He very much suspected the 
credibility of the witnesses whose evidence was contained in the red 
box upon the table. He could not tell how many Parson Dwyers 
there might be among them. With regard to illegal notices, about 
which so much had been said, 

*¢T will tell you,” said Mr. O'Connell, “a little of the history of some of these 
illegal notices. In the county of Wicklow, a number of these notices were sent 
to ladies and their husbands. Among others, one was addressed to the son of the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland—he would not call him one of the young Hannibals, 
but the Vicar of Bray, for he was the Vicar of Bray. He possessed something 
of his father’s shrewdness, and observed, I think I know that hand. Ue set to 
work, and traced it to a Protestant, a poor Orangeman who was soliciting a 
place in the Police. -Thus the Reverend Mr. Plunkett seemed to know a little 
of the nature of these notices. . It always happens, that when the number of 
these notices are numerous in ay district, that district is considered disturbed, 
and the number of the Police is in conséquence increased. It is, therefore, the 





interest of all who are desirous, and have any hopes of being 80 employed, to 
make the number of such notices as great as possible.” 

It was admitted that only a small portion of Ireland was disturbed— 
a population of about five hundred thousand out of eight millions. Yet 
the whole country was to be outlawed. He utterly denied that this en- 
actment was required for the protection of witnesses. Some instances 
had occurred where they were maltreated and intimidated ; but there 
was a multitude of other instances which proved that men who had 
prosecuted Whitefeet to conviction might live in perfect safety in 
thatched cottages among the friends and relatives of the men whom 
their evidence had sent to the gallows. 

“* Listen to the evidence of Mr. Barrington, on the point of the discrimination 
which the peasantry exercise in these matters. He distinctly states, that he 
knew no instance of hostility to jurors on the part of the people. This is the 
evidence of a man who, for seventeen years, had the best opportunities of judg- 
ing on the subject, and the business of whose life, during that long period of it, 
had been to attend to these things. At the same time his evidence had proved 
that persons acting under the Insurrection Act had certainly been attacked and 
suffered injury ; but there was not the slightest hostility against jurors. English 
Reformers, this is the evidence of a man in the confidence of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. If he be not so, why do they not dismiss him ?” 

He laughed to scorn the assertion that jurors were. intimidated. 
Whenever the evidence was found insufficient to convict a man, and he 
was consequently acquitted, it was laid to the intimidation of the jury; 
but it was all an old woman’s tale. He would ask, what had the Go- 
vernment been doing in Ireland during the last twelve months? He 
would tell them. They had been goading the people to madness by 
enforcing the collection of tithes; going from parish to parish with 
horse, foot, and artillery, and turning the Lord- Lieutenant into a proc- 
tor-general. Yet while they had been doing all this to drive the pea- 
santry into insurrection, they had taken no measures, at once vigorous 
and constitutional, to procure order among them. 

‘“* The wrongs of my country have been mixed up with attacks on me. _Why 
not banish me fora year and a half? I tell you what—I will consent to it. 
You shall banish me—but do not thus oppress my country. (‘ Hear, hear, 
hear!) What is this Reformed Parliament, the representative of the great and 
generous people of England—what is it doing? Disguise it as you will, you are 
legis!ating against a single individual. Ireally pity you. You do this because 
my name is made to rhyme with a line of a miserable ballad. Oh, it was ex- 
cellent wit!—it was superabundant cause of merriment! You may delude 
yourselves with this, but you will not delude the sensible people of Ireland and 
England. They will see that this atrocious bill of pains and penalties is passed 
against me. There are many men existing who think—I am one who say— 
that if you cannot do without such a measure, you ought to abdicate. If you 
cannot govern Ireland without it, it is most necessary that you should abdicate. 
The advantage of England calls for your abdication. What will become of your 
National Debt and its interest if you oppress us till you drive us into a servile 
war? Do you think you can preserve Ireland in the teeth of this injustice ? 
You come for these measures—you do not tell us what their effect will be after 
you get them.” 

Much had been said about his political agitation being the main 
cause of the existing disturbances. The facts proved the direct'contrary. 

The following statement would prove to the House, that since the establish- 
ment of the Catholic Association, in 1822, up to the present year, during 
which period political agitation had prevailed to a great extent, those offences 
which are more peculiarly, directed against the state, and which mark an in- 
surrectionary spirit, have also decreased in a most striking manner, as would 
be perceived from the following figures. 


1822. 1823. 1824, 1825, 1826. 1827, 1828. 1829. 
l : ily’ eee? RT 





Commitments for treasonable practices... 24 106 + 
* seditious practices .... 492 424 121 17 6 4 9 10 
a robbery of arms....... 64 31°18 2) 52 14 7 6S 
_— appearing armed by night 122 59 42 29 27 6 19 ., 
—- robbery of mails ..... 36 6«19 7 8 3 1 8 


He defended Mr. Steele’s character. He said that he was an ex.. 
cellent and amiable man, and a good classical scholar—with a strain of 
occasional wildness in his character. But what has Mr. Steele done ? 

‘* I will tell the House what Mr. Steele did.’ In a midnight affray, one of 
the Whitefeet was shot, and died of his wounds. Mr. Steele attended the in- 
quest ; and in the presence of the man’s relations, made a speech over the body 
where it lay; showing the folly of his conduct, and the misery which it was cal- 
culated to inflict. The place was a mountain-pass. Mr. Steele stopped the 
weeping and wailing of those who surrounded the body, then harangued the 
people ; and while he expressed his abhorrence of the political system under 
which they were suffering, bestowed the highest praise upon the temperate con- 
duct of Major Brown, and on the efforts made by that gentleman to maintain 
the peace of the neighbouring country. Yet it was by Major Brown’s hand 
that the man before ‘him liad fallen; or at least Major Brown commanded the 
party by whom he had been shot. Such was the conduct of Mr. Steele. There 
oi the dead body—there stood the afflicted wife and child; and the man by 
whom the husband and the father fell was praised by this calumniated 
agitator.” 

Mr. O'Connell concluded by declaring, that the disturbances were 
predial in their character—such as had existed for more than forty 
years ; that they had nothing whatever to do with political agitation ; 
that the whole policy of this country had been such as to create the 
distress from which those disturbances sprung. He warned them, that 
until they did justice, and redressed grievances, instead of passing bills 
for their perpetuation and increase, generations might pass away, but 
agitation would never cease. 

Mr. Cosserr moved an adjournment; which he afterwards with- 
drew, upon the representation of Lord Atruorr, that it was an un- 
derstanding that the debate should close on that night. 


Lord Atrnorp, in his reply, assured the .House of the deep reluc- 
tance which he felt to advocate so severe a measure as the one before 
them. He maintained, however, in common with the other members 
of the Government, that it was absolutely necessary. ; 

It had been made a matter of reproach against the pg vena Government, that 
they were not prepared to propose the tntrodidction of Poor-laws into Ireland. 
Certainly the Government entertained no wish to introduce into Ireland the 
system of Poor-laws which had been established in England. Many persons, of 
the highest authority, had — a strong conviction that the introduction 
into Ireland of any system of Poor-laws could not but be attended with the 
worst effects; and worst of all, the introduction of the-English system. Was 
there any one in that House who recommended the introduction of the English 
systém of Poor-laws? “There certainly‘had” been'ng décision on the purt of 
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Government against the introduction of Poor-laws into Ireland ; but at the same 
time, there had been no decision in favour of any measure of that nature. They 
certainly had not decided that such a measure would be improper ; but they had 
quite made up their minds that the English system would not do. 

He admitted that in the Reformed Parliament it did not become 
Ministers to assume that they had lost the confidence of the House of 
Commons whenever they happened to be in a minority. The bill 
would go to remedy one of the principal evils under which Ireland suf- 
fered—that of the extreme insecurity which rendered life and property 
of little or no value there; and as to further and other remedies, 
Government was most anxious to adopt as many of them as possible 
for the relief of that afflicted country. 

The House then divided: for the first reading of the bill, 466; 
against it, 89; majority, 377. 


The bill was then read a first time, and ordered to be read a second | 


time on Friday. 
The House adjourned at a quarter past two o'clock. 


On Friday, Lord Attruore moved the order of the day for the 
second reading of this bill. 


Mr. Hume said, it was with great regret he felt himself bound to 
oppose the Ministers, with whom he had so long been acting. But 
they seemed to have forgotten all the principles which they had pro- 
fessed for twenty-five years, and were now introducing a measure which 
their opponents would never have dared toattempt. He denied that the 
bill was required by the state of Ireland. That country had been since 
August last in a state of peace and tranquillity greater than it had wit- 
nessed for many years. Admitting, however, that Whitefoot outrages 
were committed toa considerable extent, he would ask to what cause were 
they to be attributed? From the confession of Mr. Stanley himself, 
it was to his measures for the exaction of tithes, after his promise that 
they should be extinguished had been broken. Sir Hussey Vivian had 
declared that the organization of the peasantry was for the extinction 
oftithe. Mr. Stanley was the “ great agitator ;” and before taking any 
other step, the House should address the King for the removal of that 
evil counsellor. Tens of thousands of arrests had been made for 
tithes,—cows, pigs, and in one instance a stack of hay which had been 
sold to pay the tithe amounting to a few shillings, had been maliciously 
burnt. As if to outrage and inflame the feelings of the Irish, the property 
of a Catholic clergyman was the first that was seized. In short, the enor- 
mous Church Establishment was the cause of the Irish disturbances. He 
denied that there was evidence sufficient to prove the inefficiency of the 
existing laws for putting down the disturbers of the public peace. There 
was no. evidence from the Lords-Lieutenant. The Government had 
procured their information from the hired police and starving clergy- 
men. Had the Irish People called for the protection which this bill 
was intended to afford?—-No. ‘There had been only one meeting held 
for that purpose. No stronger argument could be adduced for the re- 
peal of the Union than this bill would supply. 

It would be an act of the grossest misconduct to injure a whole nation for the 
aake of upholding one signal abuse—the Church Establishment. He put it to 
every Scotchman who heard him, what would he have done had England per- 
severed in forcing upon Scotland against her wishes a Church Establishment ? 
Would he not have saa as his countrymen had done before him, resist such an 
attempt; aye, and resist it to the death, and drive the presumptuous invaders 
from the borders? Why were not the Irish to do the same? They were 
equally generous, equally zealous, equally courageous, and he trusted would be 
ultimately equally victorious. 

The title of this bill ought to be “a bill to put down Daniel O’ Con- 
= and to keep up the Military and Church Establishments of Ire- 

and.” 

who had lost the confidence of the people, though he might retain that 
of a majority in the House—which was by no means the same thing. 
The bill was brought forward to gratify a feeling of political rivalry. 
He concluded by moving, as an amendment, the following resolution— 

_“ That while the House deeply lamented the existence of disturbances in some 
districts of Ireland, we were of opinion that it had not been satisfactorily 
shown that the existing laws were insufficient for the purpose of putting an end 
to them ; and that therefore the House could not consent to a bill which placed 
Ireland out of the pale of the British Constitution.” 

Mr. Alderman Woop seconded the amendment. He said that the 
magistracy and landlords of Ireland were to blame for much of the 
evil which existed. He never would consent to Courts-martial. He 
had sat in seven Parliaments, and had never given a vote against the 
People, and he never would. 

Mr. Tancrep differed from Alderman Wood. Society, he was 
convinced, was on the point of being dissolved in Ireland. He would 
vote for the second reading of the bill, in order that the poor and de- 
fenceless might be protected. He had perused the evidence on the 
state of Ireland with great care, and was convinced that her troubles 
were owing to moral and physical causes, not to political ones. Want 
of employment was the cause of crime in Ireland. It could not be 


from poverty that the Irish peasant was more prone to crime, but | 


rather from immorality and want of employment; for it appeared by 
the evidence of Mr. Fielden, the member for Oldham, that on an 


average the English labourer was as badly off as the Irish labourer. | 
The toleration of vagrancy and mendicity were also main causes of | 


Irish rioting and distress. The sus 
would be a greater protection to the 
the nightly visits of the Police were preferable to those of assassins. 


Colonel Conotty mhintained, that as long as Mr. O'Connell could 
hold out impunity to the agitators of Ireland, the laws would never be 
enforced. e called upon Government to “ catch the lion, as well as 
the little animals and jackals who surrounded him.” 


Mr. Ricuarps would never vote away a single tittle of the liberties 
of the People, without stating the reason why he did so. He thought 
that no set of men should be allowed to form societies dangerous to the 
State, and to individuals; and he would vote for their suppression 
wheresoever they were found. 

He felt himself bound, from the experience he had of that House, to state 
that never was there a set of gentlemen more anxious to remove any distress 
that might be pointed out to them. There was not on the face of the earth a 
set of men ‘jess interested and more intellectual—(.4 laugh )—than those who 
composed that assembly, or more eager’ to promote the good of their country, 


nsion of the Habeas Corpus 








It was a bill brought forward chiefly at the instance of aman | 





| thus no progress had yet been made. 


He maintained that the distress of the peasantry—their starving con- 
dition—prompted them to the commission of outrages. (Cries of 
“ Hear!” and “ Question !”’) 

Would the honourable member who interrupted him with his ery of ‘ Ques- 
tion” say that he did not speak to the question now? ((‘* Hear !” and a laugh.) 
If he had the power and eloquence of Sir Robert Peel, he would describe, to 
the gentleman who interrupted him, the situation of the miserable Irish Herve 
sitting half naked in his smoky cabin, surrounded by his half-starved children, 
without a morsel of food to allay their hunger, and, sad and silent, pondering 
how to relieve their distress. e would descriLe how that peasant would turn 
to the splendid mansion in the neighbourhood as his Jast resource, and his 
despair at the recollection that no relief was to be expected there, because the 
owner was-in England or in France. He would describe his dismay when he 
discovered that this resource was cut off, and that no -_ provision was made 
to prevent himself and his children from starving. All these things he would 
describe ; and further, he would show the crimes into which misery would drive 
him—crimes at which humanity would bee (“* Hear, hear !”) He would 
beg to ask the honourable gentleman who had interrupted him, if he now spoke 
to the question? (Loud laughter.) He despised those sneers and that laughter : 
he felt himself standing there in the honourable capacity of Member of the 
House of Commons, und clothed in the majesty with which the character of a 
Representative invested him (Renewed laughter) ; and since he had come into 
the House, he felt that he had a much humbler opinion of himself than formerly. 
( Continued laughter.) 

He said that he was as tired of the debate on this Irish question as 
Juvenal said the Roman soldiers were of sour cabbages. He main- 
tained that neither Lord Althorp, nor Mr. Stanley who followed him 
in the debate, with more eloquence but less sincerity, had made out a 
case which ought to convince the House of the necessity of passing this 
bill. 

Mr. Richards was here interrupted by noise from all sides of the 
House. The Speaker interfered at last to procure silence ; and Mr. 
Richards, who was much excited, called out 

“ The House will not listen to me. I am no noble lord; I have no aristo- 
cratic blood circulating in my veins; but I am here as the representative of a 
respectable constituency, fearless and regardless of the interruptions with which 
the remarks which I venture to make on this important bill may be received ; 
aud I treat those interruptions with contumelious contempt. ( Cheers and 
laughter.) He was prepared to prove—but he dared not and would not wait to 
do so in the present temper of the House—he was prepared to prove that the 
alteration in the value of money, and the want of poor-laws, were the real cause 
of the outrages and misery of Ireland ; and he thought that those who attri- 
buted the outrages to any thing done by Mr. O’Connell, or any other man, were 
far from knowing the real cause of the evils of that country. ( Cheers. ) 

Lord OxMANTOWN said, that every person acquainted with the real 
state of Ireland must see the necessity of the present measure. He 
detailed, at great length, the outrages committed by the Terry Alts, 
and the organized system of plunder which they pursued. He said that 
Mr. O'Connell was the general, andthe Terry Alts were the forces, in 
the Irish war of agitation ; and he would support the bill as the only 
way to put both down. 

Mr. Ronayne complained of the mysterious mode in which the 
evidence in favour of the bill was communicated to the House. He 
thought it a very suspicious circumstance, that when Mr. Stanley could 
produce the letter of a really respectable man, such as Sir Patrick Bel- 
lew, he made no secret of his name—there was no fear of intimidation 
then. The fair inference from this conduct was, that their witnesses 
were persons: whose names would not add much credit to their testi- 
mony. He attributed the disorders of Ireland to the tithe system, and 
the Church Establishment. 

The Irish poet was a prophet as well asa poet. Mr. Moore said, most 
justly— 

— “¢ As long as Popish spade and scythe 
Shall dig and cut the Sassanagh’s tithe, 
And Popish purses pay the tolls 
On Heaven’s road for Sassanagh souls— 
So long the merry reign shall be 
Of Captain Rock and his family.” 

Mr. Joun Browne said, that all classes in Ireland were desirous of 
having the bill; which he would support, as the only means of rescuing 
Ireland from the terrible tyranny which oppressed her. 

Sir Joun Key would support the bill, because it was necessary that 
coercive should precede remedial measures: at the same time, he would 
not pledge himself to vote for every clause in it. 

Mr. Moore O’FERRALL said, there was nothing but very flimsy evi- 
dence to show the connexion between crime and agitation. In Queen’s 
County, and in other districts, he knew that the clearance of estates 
had been the real cause of disturbances. 

Lord ALTHORP remarked, that the whole of the present debate had 
been, not whether the bill should be read a second time, but whether 
the order of the day directing that second reading should be read; and 
He then proceeded to reply to 


| the arguments and assertions of Mr. Hume and other members, and to 


rish than its continuance; and | 





defend the Government for what they had done in regard to the Extinc- 
tion of Tithes Bill and the Irish Jury Bill. With regard to the con- 
nexion between predial and political agitation, he said, 

No man believed, or would admit more fully than himself, that the political 
agitators, so far from intentionally stimulating these crimes, held them in the 
utmost abhorrence (‘* Hear, hear !” from the Irish members); but the effect 
of political agitation was such as necessarily to produce irritation and discontent ; 
and this irritation and discontent, operating upon a population in a state of great 
misery and distress, necessarily led to the commission of crime and outrage. 


| ( Cheers.) And certainly, though they may not wish to do so, the consequence 


of their conduct is the encouragement of criminal outrages. 

Mr. James Gratran and Mr. N. Frrzsumon opposed the bill, and 
Colonel PErcevat supported it. 

Mr. C. BuLiEr moved an adjournment. 

Lord Attuorp said that, in his experience of twenty-nine years, he 
had known of no instance of an adjournment of a debate on the order 
of the day. : 

Mr. Warzurron said, that Mr. Hume, who was absent, and in at- 
tendance upon a sick member of the House, had authorized him to 
withdraw his amendment, should it be thought more convenient, as it 
would be equally agreeable to him to take the division on the second 
reading. (‘* Hear, hear!” and great laughter.) He was at a loss to 
discover what caused the merriment of the House, 
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Sir Joun Sesaicut said, he did not know any right which ary mem- 
ber had to bring a message from an absent thatthets ( Laughter.) 

He could not speak eloquently, buf he would speak frankly. Mr. Hume 
took up as much time as any member of the House when present, and laid down 
the law in a manner which he had never seen done by any one. (“ Hear, 
hear, hear !’") ‘ 

Mr. Cossert rose to order— 

He understood that the question was whether the debate should be adjourned ; 
and he did not understand that the observations of Sir John Scbright respect- 
ing the Member for Middlesex, however well expressed, could have aught to do 
with that question. 

The Seraxer said, that Sir John Sebright must have misunder- 
stood what fell from Mr. Warburton. He merely mentioned that Mr. 
Hume would consent to withdraw his amendment. Now, a motion 
once made could not be withdrawn without the consent of the House, 
nor very conveniently without the consent of the member who made 
it. That consent Mr. Warburton was authorized to give on behalf of 
Mr. Hume ; in which there was no impropriety whatever. 

With respect to the question of dividing upon the order of the day, the 
House would see how inconsistent it would be to adjourn to Monday upon the 
pi erege Fh wpe the order of the day for the continuance of the adjourned 

ebate should be read and proceeded upon on Friday. (Hear, hear !’”) The 
oo course was to have the order of the day read, and adjourn it then to 
onday. 

Sir Joun Sesricut apologized. 
making a speech by proxy. 

Mr. O’ Connex wished to know whether the debate should close on 
Monday ? 

Lord Arrnorr asked whether Mr. O’Connell intended that it 
should close on that day? 

Mr. O’ConneE xt thought it would be great presumption in so hum- 
ble an individual as himself to say when a debate should close ; but he 
i ergs concur in Lord Althorp’s opinion that it ought to close en 
that day. 

The Order of the Day was then read for the second reading of the 
bill on Monday ; and the House adjourned at a quarter to one. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Maunicr O’ConneLt presented a number of 
petitions from various places in Ireland against the Disturbances Bill. 
Colonel Davies presented a similar one from the Political Union of 
Worcester. Mr. Vicors presented several petitions from Carlow and 
Wexford against the bill. 

On Thursday, the early sitting of which day was set apart for receiv- 
ing petitions relative to the Disturbances Bill, Mr. Hume presented 
two petitions from the Political Union of Dunfermline, and from the 
inhabitants of Forfar, against the bill. These should have been pre- 
sented by Mr. Kinloch, but that gentleman was obliged to confide 
them to the care of Mr. Hume, in consequence of being disabled by 
illness from attending himself. Dr. Batpwin presented a petition 
from Cork signed by 20,000 persons against the bill, and eight others 


He only objected to Mr. Hume's 


to the same effect from different places in Ireland. Mr. Curreis 
presented one from Battle in Sussex, against the bill.k Mr. Bannon 





presented one from Dublin, and three from Waterford, against the 
Mr. Joun O’Connett presented a similar one from Youghall. 
Hat. presented one from Newport. Mr. 'T. Arrwoop prescited 
petitions from Birmingham, Wednesbury, Walsall, Stoke... 
Trent, Marylebone, two places in Warwickshire and Worcest« 
shire, and from three places in Ireland, against it. Mr. H 
presented six from England, and one from Scotland, against the 
bill. Sir W. Fotkes presented one from Norfolk in favour of it. 
Mr. Fercus O’Connor, a number from different places in Ireland, 
against the bill. Mr. Bucktnauam, one from Sheflield, against the bill. 
Mr. C. Buturr, one from Liskeard, against the bill. Mr. Lavon, a 
number from Queen’s County, against the bill, Mr. Broruerron, 
one from Salford, against it. Sir J. Camppe.t, one from Dudley in 
favour of, and one against the bill. Colonel Burier, six from Kil- 
kenny, against the bill. Mr. Sutiivan, a number from Kilkenny, 
to the same effect. Mr. Ruruven, a similar one from Kilkenny. 
Mr. J. FiztpEn, one from Oldham, Royton, and Mayo, against the 
bill. 

2. Inve Jury System. Lord Atrnorr, on Thursday, mentioned 
that Ministers intended to bring in a bill to amend the Jury-laws of 
Ireland, which would be similar in principle, though not exactly the 
same in detail, as the one which was dropped in the House of Lords 
during the last session. Perhaps, therefore, Mr. O’Connell would 
not consider it necessary to introduce the measure of which he had 
given notice. 


‘Mr. O’Connext said, he placed unlimited confidence in the good 
faith of Lord Althorp on this point; and he knew that it was owing to 
no fault on his part that the bill which was introduced last session was 
not earried. The bill which he was now about to introduce differed 
in some respects from that of last session; and therefore he thought 
that he had better explain its objects to the House; and then, if Lord 
Althorp would adopt it, he would most gladly see it placed in the hands 
of the Government. Mr. O’Connell then stated, that the principal 
objects of his bill were to assimilate the law of Ireland, as regards the 
appointment of special juries, to that of England; and to provide for 
the choice of juries by ballot in criminal cases, according to the old 
practice. The abuses which prevailed in Ireland in the election of 
juries were notorious. 

He knew that at one particular trial, the Crown had set aside no fewer than 
one hundred and thirty-two jurors. In cases of misdemeanours, private prose- 
cutors had the same alvantige, and the effect of the practice was most perni- 
clous. A’ most respectable solicitor, practising in the Court of Chancery, was 
tried for conspiring to evade the bankrupt-laws, and the party prosecuting him 
took pains to set aside almost every one of the jurors who did not belong to a 
society called the ‘‘ Friendly Brothers.” There were eleven of these friendly 
brothers on the Jury; and that respectable solicitor, in the teeth of the clearest 
evidence of his innocence, was convicted.. Lord Manners looked over the whole 
of the evidence produced on the trial; and so convinced was he that that gen- 
tleman had been wrongly condemned, that he at once restored his name on the 
roll, and the other Judy followed his Lordship’s example.~ This was a very 
strong instance of the bad effects resulting from the existing practice; and he 
insisted that it was a state of law that ought not to be continued. 

Lord ALrHorr would not oppose the introduction of the bill, but 


. 


would consult his colleagues before promising to support it. 
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Mr. LeErRoy said, the most mischievous consequences would arise 
from the proposed alteration. 


Sir J. Camenext (Solicitor- General) approved. of the bill as far as 
it went to assimilate the Irish tothe English practice. 

He did not mg to be well acquainted with the practical administration of 
the law in Ireland ; but this he knew, that a Jury selected by officers of the 
Court would uever command the confidence of the country. It was most de- 
sirable, therefore, that juries should be chosen by ballot. He was of opinion, 
however, that the Crown ought to be allowed peremptory challenges; and he 
had no objection that the prisoner should enjoy the same advantage, in all cases 
of felony, as far as related to twenty jurors. 

Colonel ConoLLy opposed, and Mr. O’Dwyer supported the 
measure. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


3. IrntsH Distress. The Earl of Ropen, on Tuesday, presented 
a petition from a person residing in the county of Wexford, complain. 
ing of the outrages which he had suffered from the Whitefeet, who had 
endeavoured to prevent him from taking a farm in that county, had 
fired shot into his house, and intimidated the labourers from getting in 
his crops. Lord CLirpEN confirmed the statement of the petitioner, 
who was his tenant. 

The Marquis of WrestMeaTH denied that the disturbances of Ireland 
proceeded from distress. ‘They proceeded from sheer wickedness, stimu- 
lated by a standing committee of mischief. 


4. Enctisn Cuurcn Rerorm. In answer to a question by Mr. 
E. A. Sanrorp, on Monday, Lord Atrnorr said, that as regarded plu- 
ralities and non-residence, Ministers would be prepared to bring in a 
bill for the reform of the Church during the present session. He said 
that every other question relative to Church Reform was under the 
consideration of Government. 


5, Non-RESIDENCE oF tHE CLERGY. On the presentation of a 
petition by Mr. Vicors, froma place in Ireland, praying for the aboli- 
tion of tithes, Mr. Consrrr stated some facts which he derived from 
a return laid before the House in 1827 relative to the non-residence of 
the clergy. These facts, he maintained, bore him out in the charge 
which he had made against the clergy, and which had drawn upon him 
the animadversions of Mr. Estcourt, the member for Oxford 
University. 

From that return it appeared, that in 1827 there were 10,533 benefices, and 
only 4,413 resident incumbents. In 1828 he had no returns; but in 1829 the 
returns showed (and these were the Jast that had been made) that there were 
then 10,528 benefices, and but 4,516 resident incumbents. These were the 
general returns. He should now mention some particular cases. In the diocese 
of Winchester, which was amply endowed, there were stated to be 3,389 bene- 
fices, and only 177 resident incumbents. In the diocese of Lincoln, there were 
1,275 benefices, and 503 resident incumbents; in that of Norwich, there were 
1,076 benefices, and 360 resident incumbents. 

Mr. Esrcourt said, that Mr. Cobbett had not stated the matter 
fairly. 

He found by the returns of 1316, that there were then 10,300 benefices, and 
3,793 incumbents constantly residing in their parsonage-houses. To these must 
be added 1,990, who were resident in their parishes, though not in parsonage= 
houses ; and that was the case not only in that year, but in the four years pre- 
ceding the time of that return. Besides these, again, there were 1,900 curates, 
who were constantly residing in the places where they held their cures. All 
these taken together made a number of 7,688, either living in their parsonage-~ 
houses or in houses in their parishes. Besides this, there were 227 livings vacant 
during that year, and that number must also be added to the 7,688; for the 
clergymen who died in the course of the year, would not, of course, be put 
down amongst those constantly resident; nor would his successor, who pro- 
bably was not appointed at the moment the returns were made up. And yet 
it might be perfectly true that the parish had always had the benefit of a con- 
stantly resident clergyman. This gave a return of about 8,000 clergymen con- 
stantly doing duty and residing in their parishes. 

6. STATE OF THE CuuRcH IN WatéEs. Lord Roserr GRosvENoR, 
on Monday, presented a petition from Chester, praying for inquiry into 
the state of the Church in Wales. The petitioners complained that 
the Rectors in Wales were frequently persous not in orders ; that they 
derived large incomes from the property of the Church, but paid their 
curates very small salaries; that the Bishops, especially those of 
Bangor and St. Asaph, were overpaid; that a great proportion of the 
clergy were non-resident ; and that in consequence of these abuses, 
out of 2,200 places of worship in Wales, not more than one third 
belonged to the Establishment. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, it was highly important that the Welsh in- 
cumbents should understand the Welsh language ; which was not gene- 
rally the case. 

Mr. Wiisranam reprobated the practice of appointing Englishmen 
to Welsh Bishoprics. There was not a single instance of a native 
Welshman having been appointed to a Bishopric in the Principality 
since George the First ascended the throne. ‘The cure of souls was 
out of the question, when sermons were preached in a language which 
the people did not understand. 

This important fact he knew, that one gentleman in North Wales was in 
possession of no less than eleven pieces of preferment—nine livings and two si- 
necures. There were, he was sorry to say, two religions—one for the rich, and 
another for the poor—one for the aristocracy, and another for the natives of the 
country—one for the Cambro-Briton, the other for their Saxon masters. Such 
a church, he did not hesitate to say, drove from its bosom a vast body of people, 
who would otherwise feel in no way disinclined to adopt its tenets. 

Sir Jonn Wrorres ey said, that the great evil in the Church was 
non-residence. 

A most improvident act was passed, because non-residence was found to press 
severely on clergymen who'had large families and small livings. That act, in- 
stead of insisting upon and enforcing residence, in some cases legalized non-resi- 
dence, and placedthe whole of the power in the hands of the Bishops ; who, he 
hoped, used it well and properly ; but he was much afraid they too often allowed, 
themselves to be led away by their kindness of heart: 

Mr. Coszerr said, when that act was passed, he had warned the 
country that it would be the ruin of the Church ; for it quashed seven 
or eight hundred informations which had been laid against non-resident 
clergymen. under the act of the 8th year of Elizabeth, which enforced 
residence. 

For his own part, : 1 
questioned, for he had a certificate ef it from a Bishop. Yes, the 


his attachment to the Established Church was not to be 
Bishop of 
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Salisbury, in a pamphlet he published in 1813, stated that he knew of no lay 
writer who was a friend to the Established Church. In the second edition, 
however, he said in a note, “ I Mr. Cobbett’s pardon, for I do believe him 
to be a friend to the Established Church.” (‘* Hear, hear!” and laughter.) 
Having this under the hand of a Bishop, he need not put forward any profes- 
sions of attachment to the Charch. 

This infamous act allowed clergymen to traffic, to rent lands, and go 
to market ; and if he wanted a man to buy or sell sheep for him, or a 
good pig-poker, he should always pick out a parson for the business. 
There were only four thousand resident incumbents out of ten thou- 
sand in the English Church. He recommended the adoption of the 
American plan for the support of the Church. Things would never 
go on right in this country till the tithing system and the Church Esta- 
blishment were altered. 

A Member said, that upwards of fourteen hundred chapels, all be- 
longing to Dissenters, had been built in Wales 

Mr. Estcourt denied that the proportion of non-resident clergymen 
was so great as Mr. Cobbett had stated. 

Mr. Cozserr said that he had taken his statement from official re- 
turns which were not then at hand. 


Mr. Curtar Fercusson said that Mr. Cobbett’s statement on a 
former evening, respecting certain religious practices of the Jews— 
such as burning the Saviour in effigy—was untrue. The Chief Rabbi 
had informed him that it was utterly unfounded in fact. 


7. Trrue or Herrincs. The Bishop of Batu and WELLS, on 
Thursday, mentioned, that he had received letters from the Rector of 
Boreham, and other gentlemen in his neighbourhood, stating that the 
tithe of herrings had never been formally demanded, but was merely 
the subject of casual conversation between the Rector and some fisher- 
men. He trusted that Lord King would express his sorrow for having 
calumniated the Rector. 

Lord Krne said, that no part of his statement was contradicted by 
the letters. 

Why in none of those letters had a word been said of the burning in effigy of 
the Rector’s proctor? The letter from the Rector, indeed, stated that he had 
merely a casual conversation with the fishermen. Now, Lord King had dis- 
tinctly stated, that on the demand of tithe on the fish, the Rector’s proctor had 
been burnt in effigy. Why, it might as well be said that the burning was a 
casual meeting between the effigy and the fire, as that the demand was a casual 
conversation between the Rector and the fishermen. 


8 Taxation. On the motion for going into a Committee of 


Ways and Means on Thursday, Mr. Coszerr rose to say that he would | 


postpone his resolutions on the subject of the Stamp-duties— 

He had already mentioned that there was a mass of taxation amounting to 
eight millions annually, of which the nobility, clergy, and great landowners, 
paid little or nothing, but which fell almost exclusively upon the tradesman, the 
farmer, the workman, and the industrious classes generally. He had proposed 
to bring forward a resolution, recommending the House to take this subject into 
their consideration. 
ag of Irish affairs was before the House, it would be better for him to de- 
er bringing forward his motion until that great question was finally settled. 
He mentioned this lest the House should imagine that he meant to abandon his 
motion. 

Mr. Srrine RicE rose, apparently under considerable excitement, 
and with peculiar vehemence, said, he wished Mr. Cobbett had brought 
forward his motion, or, at least, that he had not intimated his intention 
of abandoning it in such a manner as to propound an argument, and 
cause an inference. 

He disputed the argument, and he denied the inference. He would tell the 
honourable gentleman, that all he asked of the House and of him, was a clear 
stage and no favour. 
tleman. He denied that there had been, on the part of the Parliament, any 
disposition to oppress the people. It might suit the object of the honour- 
able gentleman to make such statements. (Loud cheers.) But he would meet 
him—aye, he would meet him—he was not afraid to cope with him—( Laughter 
Srom the Opposition)—yes, he would cope with him foot to foot, and shoulder 
to shoulder, and God defend the right! (Ztenewed laughter.) The honour- 
able member might take the privilege of Parliament—he might put any thing 
in print for the purpose of deluding the people; but such a system should be 
exposed—he would expose it, by himself he would do so. (Laughter from the 
Opposition.) The honourable member for Oldham had made one assertion, 
he would make another—he declared open hostility on the subject ; let the dis- 
cussion come, and then the public will decide. 

Mr. Cossert rose, amidst loud cries of “‘ Spoke, spoke !” 
mated a desire to explain. 

The Speakern—“ Mr. Cobbett, in explanation.” 

Mr. Cosserr— I omitted to say”—(“Oh! Spolie, spoke !””) 

Mr. O’ConnEtt said, the right honourable gentleman who inti- 
mated so eager a desire for the discussion, appeared, from his state of 
preparation, to have an advantage over those on that side of the House. 
(A laugh.) 

In sober sadness, however, (‘‘ Hear, hear !”) did the right honourable gentle- 
man mean to deny that the honourable member for Oldham had abstracted the 
schedules to the Stamp Act correctly ? If he had done so, why, let him remem- 
ber that vulgar arithmetic never fails. | It was not denied by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that he had abstracted them correctly. The only defence which 
he set up was, that many other taxes were in the same situation. It was, how- 
ever, of noconsequence. He did not fear, although the right honourable gen- 
tleman was so chivalrous as to dare the honourable member for Oldham to the 
combat. Common sense would triumph over Treasury dexterity. There was 
another “part of the; Stamp Act which he would just allude to: the stamp 
«pon arbitration was 20s. If the matter in dispute was worth 50,0001. , it was 
no more. The poor man was prevented from getting questions, which were to 
him of importance, decided in a cheap way, because the stamp would frequently 
amount to as much or more than the value of the subject in dispute. 

Mr. Sprine Rice said, he had a question to put to his learned friend. 
(Loud cries of “ Spoke, spoke!” amidst which Mr. Spring Rice sat 
down. ) 

Mr. Hume hoped both combatants would choose an early day for de- 
ciding the question between them. 

He must say, that Mr. Spring Rice would be a much more clever man than 
they had yet given him eral u 
the proposition that the taxes on Stamps pressed ms and that the prin- 
cipal burden was thrown upon the poorer classes. They had often heard of the 
influence which property ought to possess in this and that case—of the deference 
which was due to property, and so forth; but he thought it high time that the 


He inti- 


it for on that side of the House, if he could refute | 





It had since occurred to him, that whilst the unfortunate | 


| from which they refused to take any thing at all. 


He would dispute every inch with the honourable gen- | gentlemen ought to bear in mind, that reciprocity meant an advantage to both 
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House should hear something about property bearing its fair share of the bur- 
dens of the country. He would back Mr. Cobbett, and did not fear ake 
would shrink from the fight, although he was challenged to such fearful e¢n- 
tiguity as foot to foot and shoulder to shoulder. (A laugh.) 

Mr. Fryer complained that the landlords had, on all occasions, 
thrown the burdens of the State upon the people. 

Mr. Howarp rose and spoke for some time amidst continued roars 
of laughter. 

‘* The scene,” says the Chronicle, ‘‘which occurred during the honourable 
member’s speech is, indeed, indescribable.” He appeared to urge upon the Mi- 
nisters the propriety of repealing the House and Window Taxes. He then said 
that he ininedl when the Budget was brought forward on the 5th April, it 
would be found that Ministers paid some attention to this point. (Sir John 
Hobhouse satd—* the 1st of April.) He begged pardon; he hoped that when 
the Budget was brought forward on the Ist April—( Great laughter )—really, 
he must complain of the want of courtesy of the right honourable Secretary at 
War. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Consett afterwards took an opportunity, when a new motion 
was before the House, to supply the omission in his previous state- 
ment— 

He had said that the nobility, clergy, and landowners, had for many years 
thrown the burden of 8,000,000J. of taxes upon the industrious classes of the 
community, bearing a very small part of it themselves. He omitted to say, but 
he would now say it, and he was prepared to en it, that they had done so 
premeditatedly, designedly, and dishonestly. (‘‘2Vo, no!” and ‘‘ Hear, hear !”) 

Mr. A. Sanprorp hoped Mr. Cobbett would not forget to mention 
on the other side, all the taxes which were borne exclusively by the 
landed interest, and which they had imposed on themselves. 

Mr. Cosserr—* I deny it.” 

9. Trapre witn Brazits. Lord Sanpon, on Wednesday, presented 
a petition from a commercial body in Liverpool, called the Brazilian 
Association, praying for a remittance of the excessive duties on sugar im- 
ported from the Brazils for the purpose of refining. The petitioners 
stated, that the exports to Brazils amounted to three millions annually ; 
but the Brazilian products were so heavily taxed, that their importation 
was almost prohibited’; that a bounty equal to 8s. per cwt. was given upon 
the exportation of the refined sugar of our Colonies, and yet the trade 
was not flourishing ; that this state of things was extremely injurious to 
British shipping; that it could not be expected that the Brazilians 
would continue long to admit our manufactures on the most favourable 
terms while we acted so unfairly towards them; and that the French 
Government were about to admit the sugar of all countries without dis- 
tinction, for the encouragement of their refineries, by which means 
France would become the emporium for the sugar-refining business. 
The petition was signed by every person in Liverpool connected with 
the Brazilian trade. 

Mr. Pou.terr Tomson said that this subject had received much 
attention from Government. 

A plan might be devised—a plan which he was anxious to see in operation— 
by which foreign sugar might be allowed to be imported into this country, and 
refined actually under bond. Unless some such principle as this were adopted, 
it would be impossible, he feared, to afford any relief. Unfortunately, the re- 
finers were of opinion that such a plan as he now proposed would afford them no 
relief, and that they would reap no advantage from it unless they were allowed to 
mix the sugars, which could not possibly be done. If any plan could be suggested 
whereby the refining of fureign sugars might be confined to this country without 
hurting the revenue, it would receive the utmost attention of Government. 
What had been stated about the Brazilian trade ought to be taken into consideta- 
tion by those who harped“upon the subject of the evils of free trade. In Brazil 
they saw a country which took from them almost all of their manufactures, and 
(“ Hear, hear!”) Those 





sides, and that it was possible the Brazils might at a future day turn the tables 
upon this country. 

Mr. M. Puituips said that there had been an alarming decrease in the 
number of sugar refineries in Liverpool— 

During the last year they had decreased from 260 to 60; and in consequence 
of the restrictions which prevented Brazil from sending her produce in return 
for our manufactures, no less than fifty vessels which had sailed from the port of 
Liverpool with full cargoes had returned empty. 

Mr. Ewart, Mr. SrrickLanp, and Mr. G. W. Woop, all supported 
the prayer of the petition. 

10. Bripery at Liverroor. Lord Sanpon, on Wednesday, pre- 
sented a petition from the Committee for conducting his late election at 
Liverpool, in which he said they courted inquiry into their conduct, and 
denied that they had practised any bribery at the late election, although 
they confessed that they had been engaged in bribery formerly. Lord 
Sandon afterwards said that the prayer of the petition was against dis- 
franchisement, not for investigation. 

Colonel Wittt1aMs spoke in favour of inquiry. 

He had known Liverpool for thirty years, and he had been a good deal con- 
cerned there in election business—( ‘Hear, hear !” and laughter) ; and he could 
assure the House, that for the last thirty years there had been a greater systém 
of bribery and corruption carried on in Liverpool than had ever disgraced any 
rotten borough. It was very proper that this system of corruption should be 
taken notice of before the General Committee now appointed to inquire into the 
state of Corporations; and when the Corporation of Liverpool came before the 
Committee, he was confident it would mect with full justice. 

Mr. Benert, on Wednesday, moved for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the corrupt state of the borough of Liverpool. The corrup- 
tion practised in the election of Mayors and Members of Parliament 
for that place was notorious. At the election for 1831, three thousand 
persons were bribed, and the expense to the bribing parties was eighty 
thousand pounds. In demanding an inquiry into these proceedings, he 
asked for no more than justice. 

Mr. Ricsy Wason seconded the motion. 

Lord Sanpon denied that there had been any bribery at the last 


election. It had cost him only between fourteen and fifteen hundred 
pounds. The election before the last had only cost eighteen hundred 
pounds. He had no patronage, no influence, nor money to give his 


voters, who had proved that they preferred principle to patronage. The 
reason why so many of the old freemen had come up to vote on the se- 
cond day was, that they objected to vote with the householders. He con- 
sidered a Committee of the House, not elected by ballot nor sworn to 
do justice, an unfair tribunal before which to try the question. It was 
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@ polucai Wivunal, aud # wost anquitous one. He defended the Cor- 

ration of Liverpool from the charge that they had appropriated their 
Funds, and the revenues arising from the Docks, to the purposes of 
corruption. He concluded by quoting the declaration of the Reverend 
William Shepperd, with whose name the House was well acquainted— 

That reverend gentleman confessed that he himself had been a corrupter ; not 
that he had received bribes, but that his pockets had been considerably 
lightened by the sums he had distributed for purchasing the votes of others. 
Having done this, it was not his intention to put on a hypocritical face, and set 
to work prosecuting others for the very offence of which he himself was guilty. 
No; he should assume the humility of penitence for what he had been obliged 
to do, and sin no more. 

Mr. Rosinson said, the subject of the petition ought to be investi- 
gated before a Municipal Committee, not before the House. He de- 
nied that any case had been made out for granting the prayer of the pe- 
tition, which would cost the country eight or ten thousand pounds. 
There was more important business to be attended to. ° 

Mr. R. Wason said, the opposition to the Committee was a shield 
to corruption. He detailed several circumstances which proved the 
existence of the grossest system of corruption at Liverpool; and re- 
minded the House that a former House of Commons had refused to 
issue a writ for that town on account of the bribery of the electors. 
He had no idea that the investigation would occupy much time. 

Mr. O’Connett, Mr. P. Tuomson, Mr. Hume, and Lord Joun 
RussEv1. supported the motion; Sir J. Wrorresiey, Lord W. 
Lennox, Sir H. Wittoucusy, and Mr. Gou.surn opposed it. 

Lord Atrnorp said, it appeared that the House was agreed as to 
the propriety of examining the last election proceedings; but he 
thought the Committee should be instructed not to confine its inquiries 
to that alone. 

If the place should be found free from bribery for the last three elections— 
particularly taking into account the late infusion of householders—he thought 
the case should proceed no further ; but if bribery had been employed at the last 
election, it was only just and fair they should suffer for offences aggravated by 
being committed ates Reform. 

A Committee was then appointed ; to consist of fifteen members, 
two to be named by the House, and thirteen to be ballotted for; and 
the ballot to take place on the 21st of March. 


ll. Sucar-puties. In a Committee of Supply, on Wednesday; 
Lord Atruorpe proposed the renewal of the Sugar-duties for one year 
It was out of his power to propose a large reduction of the duties, so 
as to give effectual relief to the West India interest; and he felt that 
a small one would be of little or no advantage. He therefore proposed 
the continuance of the present duties. 

Mr. Hume was surprised at the thin attendance of members, upon 
this the first occasion which the Reformed Parliament had to impose 
taxes. He was more especially surprised at the absence of Mr. Cob- 
bett. He regretted that the old system of the Sugar-duties was to be 
persevered in, and that the duties on East and West India sugar were 
not to be equalized. He would make a motion to that effect upon the 
bringing up of the report. 

Mr. W. Wurrmore would support the proposition for equalizing the 
duties. 

Lord Atrnorp objected, that it was an improper time for intro- 
ducing such a measure, when the renewal of the East India Char- 
ter was under consideration, and when the subject of slavery was also 
to be brought forward so soon. 

Mr. Gou.surn congratulated the country on the bright prospect 
held out to it by the first financial measure brought before it by Mi- 
nisters. 

In the time of former Parliaments, it was usual for the objects to which the 
taxes were to be applied to be stated before the taxes were voted ; but it was re- 
served for a Reformed Parliament to see the taxes voted first, and their objects 
—whether for the Army, Navy, or other service—left to be determined atter- 
wards. ‘The usual course being so ditferent from the present, he hoped Lord 
Althorp would excuse his few observations. He ought, before proposing a vote 
for a tax, to have made a statement of the burdens under which the country 
already labours. " 

Lord Arnone replied, that Mr. Goulburn’s objection was merely 
one of form. 

The Navy Estimates had already been presented ; but there was no vacant 
day for taking them into consideration. The postponement of the alteration of 
the Sugar-duties till the 5th of April, would throw it one day beyond the expi- 
ration of the financial year. It was impossible: for him to state what he could 
reduce, until he cou'd tell what was required for the support of the Government, 
and what would be the state of the revenue. 

ic. Warpurron said, it was an inconvenient mode to vote mil- 
lions without knowing what the gross am punt of taxation was. 

He wished Mr. Poulett Thomson had been in the House, as he had intended 
to ask him what had been the result of the experiments on sugar, with a view 
of classifying the various qualities, so as to admit of an ad valorem duty. 

Lod Avrnore replied, that the experiments had not afforded reason 
to expect that any system of the kind referred to could be adopted. 
The whole result showed that there had been an error in the bounties 
on refined sugar, but the experiments varied considerably. 

A Member said, that neither the West Indian nor the East Indian 
interest would thank Mr. Hume for his interference on the present 
occasion. 

His ola upon the present occasion was another symptom of an ambi- 
tion, more troublesome than successful, which had distinguished him during the 
present session. (A laugh.) 

Mr. Hume concluded, from these observations, that the West India 
interest had entered into a bargain with Government, by which the in- 
terests of the People were to be sacrificed. (‘* No.”) 

The honourable member had said that he would not receive the thanks of the 
West India or East India interests. He wanted not their thanks. The inte- 
rests of parties had been too Joug attended to in that House; it was time that 
the interests of the People should be attended to. 





| like the Whigs had to lie three in a bed. 


, name—he would give one. 


instead of 24s. ‘I'he reduction would be advantageous to the West 
India interest, as well as to the nation at large. 

Mr. Herates said, that if the reports were true that Government 
had some measures in preparation for the relief of the West India in- 
terest and the settlement of the Slavery question, it was not right to 
bring forward the present resolution. ‘The whole proceeding was irre~ 
gular. The House ought not to be called to vote money before the 
way in which it was to be expended was pointed out. 


Lord Arrnorr could not agree to the reduction proposed by Mr. 
Hume. ‘That reduction would affect the revenue to the extent of 
1,800,000/. The revenue had lost the whole of the reduction from 27s. 
to 24s.; which had not been made up by increased-consumption. He 
had not brought forward his financial statement “ecause he had not the 
return of the revenue for the pending quarter; which last year made a 
difference of 600,000/. as compared with the corresponding one of 183]. 
He was certain that the financial statement for 1833 would be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Hume’s resolution was negatived without a division. 


12. Repuction or OrriciaL Sataries. Mr. Hupson, on Thurs- 
day, moved a resolution for ‘a graduated reduction in the pay and 
salaries of all persons employed in the public service, and in all super- 
annuation allowances, half-pay, and pensions, paid out of the public 
money.” ; 

Mr. T. Arrwoop seconded the motion, with regret. He knew that 
its effect, if acted upon, would be to create great distress. But all 
other classes were suffering, and it was necessary to do something for 
their relief. It was not fair that the soldiers, whose pay was raised 
from sixpence to thirteenpence a day on account of the alteration in 
the currency, should continue to receive the same pay now. 

Mr. Hume was aware that considerable reduction had been made‘in 
official salaries, in conformity with a resolution of the House that they 
should all be lowered so as to approximate to the scale of 1792. 

It appeared to him that it would be impolitic to adopt the rule proposed by 
Mr. Attwood. He thought that the House should adopt the rule of reducing 
all the salaries which had been increased in 1808 and 1811 on account of the de- 
pression of the currency, and the increased price of the necessaries of life, 
down to the scale at which they were at that period. He did not know how far 
that had been done already ; he knew that the Treasury had acted upon it to a. 
certain extent ; but to carry that rule into full effect, a Committee must again 
be appointed. | He could not, upon principle, agree to the proposition that the 
same amount of reduction should be applied to all salaries without distinction. 

It ought to be the first duty of Parliament to overhaul the retiring 
pensions, which were a greater abuse than the salaries attached to the 
oftices themselves. He suggested to Mr. Attwood to withdraw his 
motion for the present. 

Mr. Ricuarns insisted upon the necessity of making very consider- 
able reduction in the public expenditure. The distress of the people 
Was very great. 

The middle classes of England were a loyal and orderly race; _ they wished’ 
to be governed by the Court of St. James’s, and not by the mob of St. Giles’s 5 
but unless they had better means of providing themselves with subsistence, he 
was afraid that those orderly feelings would not long exist on their part. . He 
then proceeded to complain of the alteration of prices which had been created 
by Peel’s Bill. That bill had produced a depression of prices amounting. to 
334 per cent. How could that take place without producing general distress- 
and confusion ? 

Lord Atruore agreed with Mr. Hume in objecting to the motion of 
Mr. Hudson. He thought that, at present, Government officers were 
not too highly paid for the good of the country. He had made a num- 
ber of reductions, and more were contemplated. 

Besides, there was a Committee appointed to look into the Board of Excise ; 
and the House would be satisfied that the inquiry would be properly made, and 
that regulations would be adopted, whereby, if it were possible, many officers 
would be reduced, when he mentioned that the gentleman appointed to that 
commission was Sir H. Parnell. With respect to the Board of Stamps, and 
to the collection of taxes, it was intended that in the country the distribution of 
the one and the collection of the other should become the duties of one officer. 
In both these latter departments, it was intended to reduce several of the Com- 
missioners. These were the intentions of Government—these the views of eco- 
nomy it had. Without for a moment considering patronage, Government was 
resolved to make a reduction of officers wherever it could be made, and to make 
that reduction immediately, without postponing it to such a period that its ori- 
ginal intentions might be forgotten. 

Mr. Rozinson complained of the system of superannuations. 

He knew a remarkable instance of an officer of the Customs, who had, after 
twenty-three years’ enjoyment of the office and its salary, been superannuated 
on the ground of deafness, he having been always subject to this deafness: the 
salary was 1,4001. a year, and they had allowed him to take a superannuation 
allowance of 1,200/. a year, although the gentleman had a private fortune of not 
less than 10,0002. a year. 

Mr. Cosserr said, he had but one observation to make— 

The present discussion had convinced him more than ever of the natural dis- 
But whenever they made room, it 
was for their own convenience, and not for that of others. Yes, what he had 
to complain of was, that many persons had been turned out of their employment 
by the Whigs, for no other purpose than that the Whigs might get some of 
themselves in. (“¢ Oh, oh!” and cries of ** Name!” ) Well, since the House 
Was 80 very eager to have names—since they pressed him so hotly to give a 
They had turned out Sir Charles Saxton, Commis- 


, sioner of the Plymouth Dock-yard, in order to put in his stead Sir George Grey, 


. one of themselves. 


After some further conversation, Mr. RurHvEN moved an adjourn. | 


ment; which was negatived by 86 to 8, and the resolution proposed by 
Lord Althorp was agreed to. 

The House sat till one o'clock. 

On Thursday, when the report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means was brought up, Mr. Hume moved as an amendment, that in 
future all sugar imported from the Colonies should pay a duty of ls. 


The fact was related to him by Sir Charles Saxton, who 
besides stated, that he was still able to perform the duties of his office. The 
Whigs turned him out, notwithstanding ; giving him a retiring pension of 8001. 
a year after they had done so, 

Mr. l*teLpEeNn (of Oldham) said, that the great reduction which had 
taken place in the wages of the labouring classes ought to be taken into 
consideration when the question of superannuation and allowances was 
before the House. He said that he now paid only Is. 3d. for weaving 
apiece of calico of the same size and material for which he paid &s. 
in 1814. ’ 

A Member stated, that in the neighbourhood of Dukinfield the 
weavers were extremely well off.. They earned, men, women, and 
children, upon the average, 10s. per week each. 

Mr. Brocxcenurst, Mr. Marsuatt, and Mr. Wynn EL tis con- 
firmed the statements of the very great reduction which had taken 
pluce in wages, and of the distress of the operatives. 

Mr Hudson’s motion was finally withdrawn. 
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13. Master oy Reports Orricr. In answer to a question ‘by 
Mr. Hug, on Thursday, Lord Atrnorp stated, that the Senior Re- 
gistrar of the Court of Chancery was appointed to this office pro tem- 

re; that within a few days, however, the office would be done 
away with, and its duties transferred to another department ; and that 
the Senior Registrar would receive a retiring pension in the place of 
the Master’s Office, to which, according to the old practice, he would 
have certainly succeeded. The office of Senior Registrar was worth 
nearly as much as that of the Master of Reports,—namely, between 
4,000/. and 5,000/. per annum ; but the former was a laborious employ. 
ment, and the latter nearly a sinecure. The Registrar had been forty- 
seven years in office, and might have secured a retiring pension two 
years ago. He thought that no objection, under these circumstances, 
would be made to the pension proposed to be given him. 


14. DistrisuTion oF THE Army. Mr. Hume moved on Thursday 
for returns of the distribution of the regular military force in 1833. 

Lord ALruorp objected to grant the returns, because if it became 
the practice to do so, it might be difficult to resist giving the informa- 
tion when it might be dangerous to the public service. 

Colonel Davres said, the excuse was a poor one. 
know why the information could not be given ? 

Sir Joun Hosuouss said, there was sufficient information given for 
all purposes of argument upon the Estimates. It would be the grossest 
imprudence to publish to the world what number of troops we had sta- 
tioned in our various Colonies. : 

Mr. O’ConnE-t trusted that the House would insist upon having 
the information: without it, the House was only able to guess at the 
expense. 

Sir Joun Honuouss said, the aggregate was given. 

Mr. O’ConnE tt wished to have the details, in order that the expense 
-of a single drummer or fifer might be saved. 

Mr. Wynn never recollected an instance of information being re- 
.quired when the Minister of the Crown said that it would be dangerous 
‘to the public service to give it. 

Mr. Hume was surprised at the observations of Lord Althorp and 
Sir John Hobhouse. The House was told that the country might be 
.attacked if the information which he moved for was granted; but, in 
the name of common sense, by whom was it to be attacked ? 

By and by, when the Estimates should be under discussion, if he were to 
move for a reduction of the Army, Ministers would ask him to show how any 
part of the force could be spared ; and yet — refused him the only means by 
which he would be enabled to do so. e should like to know, for instance, how 
many troops were maintained at the Ionian Islands, because he might feel it his 
duty to propose that not a single soldier should be retained there. (Mr. W. 
Brougham—“ What! not one?”) Mr. Brougham was pleased to be merry. 
Perhaps it was supposed, in Southwark, that the Ionian Islands belonged to this 
country ; but he could assure Mr. Brougham that that was not the fact. (‘* Hear, 
hear!) He should certainly take the sense of the House upon the motion. 
(“ Question.” ) Oh, yes, they should have questions enough soon. There 
were some members of that House who would not suffer observations to be made, 
or even a question to be asked, without crying ‘ Question ;” but that would 
change soon. 

Lord PaLMERSTON was opposed to granting the information, be- 
cause its production might be detrimental to the public service. 

The House then divided: for the motion, 23; against it, 201; ma- 
jority, 178. 

15. Want or Room in THE Houst oF Commons. Mr. Wynn, on 
Wednesday, complained of the practice which had become so general 
among members, of attending merely to take their places and then im- 
mediately leaving the House. 

To correct that, he would move, “that upon Election Committee days no 
member should be allowed to take any place for himself, unless he shal] have 
“attended the service of the House.” 
st W. Wuirmors was glad that the subject was brought before the 

ouse. 

He might safely say, for himself, that he had not had a seat in the House the 
whole of the session: he had sat for a few minutes in some other member’s 
seat, from which he was very soon turned off. It was very evident that there 
was not sufficient room in that House to carry on the public business. ( Great 
cheering.) He hoped that, among other reforms, they would make such ar- 
rangements as would enable all the members to do their duty to the constituency 
who had sent them there. 

Mr. WarpurTon said, that Mr. Hume had a motion on the books 
respecting a new House, which he hoped would be supported by the 
members who were so sensible of the inconvenience of the pre- 
sent one. . 

.Mr. Banrinc said, as the practice of taking seats in the [louse had 
fallen into great abuse, he should take this opportunity of moving that 
it be altogether discontinued. As to the form of service, of reading 
prayers, it was a piece of the most hypocritical formality. He would 
take the sense of the House on the propriety of discontinuing entirely 
the practice of taking seats. 

-At the suggestion of Mr. Hume, Mr. Baring agreed to postpone his 
a until the result of Mr. Hume’s proposal for a new House was 

ROwn. 


16. New House or Commons. Mr. Hume, on Thursday, moved 
that the report of the Committee of last session relative to the erec- 
tion of a New House of Commons should be referred to a Select 
Committee. The accommodation afforded by the present House was 
not sufficient for one half the members. The evidence taken before 
the Committee of last session proved, that as regarded space, venti- 
lation, and other conveniences, it would be impossible to procure them 
by any alteration in the present House. 

It seemed that 348 individuals, not including those in the Strangers’ Gallery, 
might be inconveniently crowded together. But, if the seats were placed at such 
a distance as to enable gentlemen to pass each other easily (which it was im- 
possible for ordinary-sized men to do at present), then only 294 persons could 
sit comfortably. Inno place where such important business was transacted 
was the accommodation so exceedingly bad. On this point he would refer to 
the experience of every member who recollected what passed a few nights 
ago. On that occasion every seat below the Gullery was quite full, and yet 
only 366 members had any thing like accommodation. The space between the 
seats under the Gallery was only one-half the ordinary width, so that it was 
almost impossible to pass. The members were, ia fact, wedged in, almost like 


He wished to 








herrings in a barrel. (Zaughter.) It was a shame that the business of this 
great country should be transacted in a situation so extremely uncomfortable. 


The inconvenience of the. present House was felt especially when 


the divisions were taken. From twenty to forty minutes were lost by 
adhering to the old mode of dividing. Members sometimes remained 
fast asleep in the House, and were counted as supporting the very mo-: 
tion to which they were opposed. The expense of building a new House 
would be only 20,000/. more than that of altering the present one. ’ 

Three ideas were thrown out on this subject. One was, to extend the House 
by taking in the Lobby. Next, it was suggested that it might be enlarged in 
the direction of Cotton Garden, where the house of Mr. Ley would afford an 
excellent site for a building. But they wanted proper ventilation ; and in the 
latter case, the air would be obstructed by the House of Lords and the Long 
Gallery ; that was, therefore, objected to. Finally, it was proposed to build ina 
direct line between the present House and the river. To that proposition he 
believed there was scarcely a dissenting vote. 

He always wished to keep utility in view; although he entered into 
the feelings of gentlemen who cherished fond recollections of events 
and scenes that had occurred in the present House, and who were on 
that account anxious that no change should take place. The Com- 
mittee which he proposed would have power to examine plans and esti- 
mates, and report upon them to the House. 

There had been a proposition to remove the House to another situation; and 
he felt satisfied that a better building might be erected elsewhere; but they 
could not well alter the situation of the Commons without changing that of the 
Lords at the same time ; and as he believed they were not prepared to remove 
the Lords just yet-—( Great laughter )—it would be better to preserve the pre- 
sent locality of the House of Commons. 

Mr. WarsurrTon seconded the motion; and went into calculations 
to demonstrate the inconvenience to which members were now sub- 
jected. 

He objected to the oblong shape of the House, as inconvenient and every way 
inferior to a semicircular form, which would admit of a better position for the 

speaker than that which he now occupied. ‘ Sir,” said Mr. Warburton, “ you 
have not, like Janus, eyes in your head, and therefore cannot always see in 
every direction. .( Great laughter.) I say, Sir, you have not eyes in the back 
of your head ; and you cannot see what goes on in that part of the House behind 
the Chair, which is called, I suppose from the superior wisdom of its occupants, 
Solomon’s Porch. - (Zaughter.) There, and at the bar, there is frequently 
the greatest disorder, which might be prevented if you could have your eye on 
every member.” 

He trusted that a new House would be prepared for them against 
the opening of next session. 


Lord AttHuorr would not oppose the motion, though it would take 
a great deal of argument to satisfy him of the necessity for altering the 
situation of the House. 


Sir R. Incris doubted the necessity of the alteration. 

They ought to consider, not whether the House afforded sufficient accommoda- 
tion on two or three nights in the year—such as Wednesday last, but whether it 
was adequate to the transaction of their ordinary every-day business? The 
really important business of the country was done by Houses consisting of from 
150 to 200 members: was there not ample accommodation for that number ? 
It was better to have the House too smali for three’ days in the year than too 
large on all the —— days. Had 658 individuals ever formed a delibera- 
tive assembly? Lastly, he objected to any alteration, on the ground of the 
change of moral feeling that might be produced by an abolition of ancient asso- 
ciations, and the abundoument of a scene hallowed by recollections of the noblest 
patriotism, and the most splendid eloquence. 

Mr. C. Frrcusson said, it was idle to talk of moral feelings and 
associations, on an occasion where the only question was as to the 
accommodation of the House. 

Mr. P. How.arp objected to the proposed alteration. 

He had sat in three Parliaments, and during that time had experienced no 
deficiency of accommodation in the House. He did not agree with Mr. War- 
burton in thinking a space of two feet necessary for the accommodation of each 
member. It was well known, that in the Army men stood within a space of 
eighteen inches. Why should members of Parliament occupy a larger space ? 
(Great laughter.) The Romans—( Laughter, renewed on Mr. Howard's 
repeating the words, which he did three several times before the merriment in 
the House allowed him to proceed)—the Romans never altered the size of the 
Forum Romanum. (Prolonged laughter.) He wished to follow the example 
of the Romans—(Zaughter)—he did not want to get rid of the appendages * 
about him. (Renewed laughter.) He was not disposed to do away with thie 
unassuming House (A laugh); he did not mean the members, he spoke of the 
House itself. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. O’ConneELL supported the motion— 

One word in sober sadness. He would ask the House, whether it was not 
desirable that, in one way or another, the public should be acquainted with the 
conduct of their representatives in Parliament? And how was it possible for 
them to be correctly acquainted with it, if not only the members themselves, 
but those who reported the proceedings of the House, were unprovided with 
proper accommodation? It was desirable that every facility should be afforded 
for giving what passed in Parliament to the world, and that their proceedings 
should no longer go forth as if merely by connivance and sufferance. 

With respect to the moral associations and inspiring recollections 
mentioned by Sir Robert Inglis, he said that Sir Robert had not gone 
far enough back in his reminiscences— 

He should have directed attention to the time when this was St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, and when the sacrifice of the mass had been celebrated in it. It was 
necessary to advert to that circumstance in order to complete the historical 
recollections which connected the House with times gone by; but it would not 
have served Sir Robert’s purpose to go so far back. We had come at last to the 
days of common sense ; and on the present occasion it was not necessary to talk 
of Pym or Hampden, when the only point to be decided was that of convenience 
or inconvenience. If it was resolved not to remedy the defects complained of 
by an alteration of the House, the only way that remained to remove the incon- 
venience was to send 105 of the members back to Ireland. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. D. Dunpas objected to the expense which the alteration would 
occasion, when the people were starving. 

Mr. M. O’ConnELL observed, that Mr. Dundas made no objection 
to voting away the public money when Mr. Hume's motion on military 
pensions and sinecures was under discussion, on which occasion he 
voted in the majority. 

Mr. Dunpas was glad of an opportunity to explain the grounds of 
that vote. It was admitted that if the motion was agreed to, the Army 


must be paid more than at present ; but as he thought that it was already 
sufficiently expensive, he refused to increase that expense by voting for 
the motion. 
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Mr. Hume’s motion was then agreed to, and the Committee was ap- 
pointed. 

17. Petrrions 1x ArRREAR. Mr, Witks, on Tuesday, said that 
since the new arrangement had been carried into effect, only sixty- 
four petitions had been disposed of. There were now more than three 
hundred names on the Speaker’s list ; which, at the rate they were 
going on at, would not be digposed of for six weeks. 

Colonel Davies, Mr. R. Wason, and Mr. Lirrieton thought that 
the many useless speeches which were made were the cause of the delay. 

The Speaker said, that to discuss the business at that time would 
not facilitate its accomplishment ; and the conversation dropped, after 
a suggestion from Mr. Coxsert, that the petitions should all be read 
at full length, and no speeches be made upon them. 


18. Law Rerorm. Lord Brovenam, on Thursday, brought ina 
bill to effect certain reforms in the law, which had been recommended 
by the Common Law Commissioners. Its main object was to facili- 
tate the attainment of cheap and speedy justice. He proposed to give 
the Judges the power to curtail special pleadings; to limit the time 
during which actions might be brought for the recovery of bond debts 
to ten years; and also to protect those persons who had become sure- 
ties for Crown debtors from actions which, under the present law, could 
be brought against them even forty or fifty years after the death of the 
debtors themselves. ; 

It was by no means uncommon, the principal debtor and his surety being both 
dead, to call upon the representative of the surety for the full amount, although 
the principal debtor might have been in a state of solvency, and had the claim 
been made earlier, the debt might have been recovered. It was of the highest 
importance that some limitation should be fixed for calling upon the surety, in 
the event of the orincipal failing, and in the event of his not being called upon 
to discharge his obligation tothe Government. This was tiene for in the bill. 

There were other provisions which he would explain more fully when 
the bill came to be read a second time. 


19. Laws or Reat Prorerty. Sir J. Campse.t, on Wednesday, 
brought up a bill for the limitation of suits and actions relative to Real 
Property ; also a bill to amend the laws relating to Dower ; also a bill 
to amend the law of Courtesy; and a fourth to amend the law of In- 
heritance. They were severally read a first time, and ordered to be 
read a second time on Wednesday next. 

20. Fixes anp Recoverres. On the same day, Sir J. CAMPBELL 
brought in a bill for the abolition of Fines and Recoveries. It was 
read a first time. 


21. Larour in Factories. Lord Asutry, on Tuesday, obtained 
leave to bring in a bill to regulate the labour of children in factories. 

On Wednesday, several petitions in favour of the measure having 
been presented, Lord Morreru took the opportunity of stating, that 
he did not consider it necessary to proceed with the similar bill of 
which he had himself given notice. : re 

On the same day, Mr. Witson Parren gave notice of a motion for 
the appointment of a ‘* Commission to collect evidence on the subject 
of children employed in factories.” 

22. Cotonrat Stavery. Lord AttHorp, in answer to a question 
by the Marquis of Cuanpos, on Monday, repeated a declaration which 
he had before made, that Government would bring forward what he 
hoped would prove a satisfactory measure for the abolition of slavery. 
Lord Althorp declined stating any particulars of the plan. 

In presenting petitions, on Wednesday, from Weybridge and two 
places in Wexford, Lord Surrtetp observed, that the advocates 
of the emancipation of the Negroes had delayed bringing for- 
ward the subject, in order to afford Ministers an opportunity for mak- 
ing some arrangement with the West India ete and introducing a 
measure into the House of Commons which would prove satisfactory 
tothe nation. It was now notorious, that the West India body had 
most unadvisedly refused to concur in the Ministerial plan; and he 
therefore gave notice, that very shortly he should submit to the House 
a proposition for the emancipation of the Negroes. 

On the same day, in the House of Commons, Mr. Fowrii Buxton 
urged the speedy settlement of the question. He had not withdrawn 
his notice for the 19th, with regard to Colonial slavery ; and he would 
not withdraw it, unless Ministers came forward with a measure of their 
own which would embrace the entire antl immediate abolition of slavery. 


23. OBSERVANCE OF THE Sappatu. Lord Sanpon, on Wednes- 
day, presented a petition from Mr. George Forwood, one of the 
Churchwardens of Liverpool, complaining of the practice of masters 
paying wages on Saturday nights ; and another signed by four thousand 
gentry, clergy, merchants, and other inhabitants of Liverpool, praying 
for the better observance of Sunday. 

Mr. Cossert could not let that petition pass without expressing his 
opinion of the motives by which all the petitions respecting the Lord’s 
Day were got up. 

A petition was presented, the day before yesterday, from Staines, and two 
other parishes in the county of Middlesex, expressing the desire of the petitioners 
to have a'law to protect them against the injury to which they were exposed in 
consequence of impious traders trading on the Sunday. It was very much like 
the reason given by Hudibras why the pious should have all the good things of 
this world—namely, that the godly were entitled to them, but the ungodly were 
not. The real truth was—and this was the foundation of all those petitions— 
the rich tradesman went out in his gig on a Sunday, with his lady and children, 
“‘on a wisit to their friends at Vickhham;” and he could tell them that their 
friends, in many instances, would be glad if a law were passed to make them 
stay athome. (Zaughter.) The rich tradesman could go out on a Sunday to 
see his children at boarding-school, and therefore he wished to prevent the poor 
tradesman from selling on a Sunday those articles which he, the rich one, would 
then be able to sell on the Monday. That was the foundation of all these peti- 
tions. In that from Staines the petitioners avowed their motive. 





Che Court, 
Tur King and Queen left St. James’s Palace on Saturday last, for 
Windsor. On Wednesday, his Majesty returned to town to hold a 
Levee. Count Pozzo di Borgo had a private audience, to take leave. 
The general Levee was but thinly attended. In the evening, the King 
returned to Windsor. The health of both their Majesties has been re- 
amarkably good. - 

The Count Pozzo di Borgo left the Clarendon for Dover on Thurs- 
day morning, on his return to Paris. 








The Metrupalis. 

A deputation from the parish of St. James, Westminster, waited 
upon Sir John Hobhouse, at the War-Office, on Tuesday, to urge 
upon him the necessity of supporting a petition signed by 2,100 house- 
holders of that parish, for the repeal of the House and Window Taxes. 
Sir John promised his vote in support of the petition. The deputation 
also waited on Sir Francis Burdett, who made a promise to the like 
effect. It is inferred, from the ready acquiescence of the Westminster 
members, that the Government is about to yield to the popular 
“ clamour” on this subject 

The adjourned annual meeting of the proprietors of the London 
University was held on Saturday last; the Duke of Somerset was in 
the chair, The report of the Council, which had been read at a pre- 
vious meeting on Wednesday, was again brought under consideration. 
It stated the capital received at 158,000/, and that arrears of instal- 
ments were due which would raise it to 163,000. The expenditure of 
last year left a balance against the establishment of 2,496/. which 
at the end of the present session would be still further increased. 
This was the report of the Council. The Professors reported more 
favourably as to the state and prospects of the University. The re- 
ceipts, they said, were increasing, and the greatest unanimity prevailed 
among their own body. A subscription of two guineas per annum was 
agreed to be entered into by the proprietors, to relieve the present ne- 
cessities of the concern ; and a resolution approving a scheme for erect- 
ing an hospital was also passed. 


Mr. C. Baring Wall, member for Guildford, has been held to bail to 
take his trial at the next Clerkenwell Sessions, on a charge of having 
indecently assaulted a policeman on the night of Tuesday, the 26th 
February. 

Folgar, the Kentuckian, who shot Mr. Mellish, was brought before 
the Lord Mayor on Wednesday, to undergo his final examination pre- 
vious to being committed for trial. Mr. Mellish attended and gave 
evidence as to the injury which he had received. The Lord Mayor ex- 
amined the surgeon who had attended Folgar in prison as to the ques- 
tion of his sanity. Mr. Pelham, who appeared to defend the prisoner, 
strongly objected to this course, as tending unnecessarily to prejudice 
the prisoner. The Lord Mayor said, it was proper that the public 
mind should be disabused of the reports which had been in circulation 
as to his insanity ; and observed, that he was empowered to inquire into 
the circumstances of every case which came before him, in the manner 
which appeared most likely to elicit the whole truth. Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act was his authority for doing so. He also remarked, that if 
this prisoner was to be considered insane, no man’s life was safe. He 
then committed him to take his trial. [If it had been necessary to as- 
certain the prisoner’s sanity before he could have been legally com- 
mitted, there would not have been much doubt as to the propriety of 
the course pursued on the occasion by Sir Peter Laurie; but as it 
was by no means necessary for that purpose, it seems a little too bad 
that a sheer love of gossip should have induced the worthy Magis- 
trate thus prematurely to decide a question which must make the dif- 
ference of life or death to the prisoner. ] 

A fire broke out, on Tuesday night, in the house of Mr. Watts, No. 
56, London Street, in which Mrs. Mensay, the widow of a captain 
of Marines, was burnt’ to’ death. She was nearly seventy-five, 
and was in the habit of sitting up late to read. It is conjectured that 
she fell asleep, and that the candle set fire to her clothes. The furni- 
ture and wood-work of the house were entirely consumed. 


The Erin steam-packet, which was reported to have been lost in the 
Bristol Channel during the late gales, has arrived at Milford, with her 
engines damaged, but her passengers and crew all safe. 





The Marquis of Anglesea has dismissed the Earl of Milton from 
the commission of the peace for the counties of Wicklow and Kildare, 
in consequence of his joining the Volunteer Society. 

A petition is now in progress of signature in Dublin, calling upon the 
Legislature to extend to this country a system of poor-laws which shall 
secure the means of existence to the imbecile, the disabled, and the 
destitute, and which shall promote employment for able-bodied pau- 
pers. This is the essence of the petition; which has been got up 
without any public meeting, and which professes to be merely the peti- 
tion of “the undersigned.” The first signature attached to it is that 
of the Duke of Leinster. Having carefully inspected the names, 
which are already very numerous, I can assure you that they comprise 
the great bulk of the wealth, intelligence, and respectability of the 
population of Dublin.—Dublin Correspondent of the Globe. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nieur. 

Lord Wittiam Russerty has written from Lisbon to our Government, giving 
asad account of the Miguelite army, and of the general position of Don 
MicvEx; but it appears from the official accounts at the Admiralty, from 
Oporto, that the Pedroites are little better off than their opponents. The Mar- 
quis of PatMetta, although no longer nominally a Minister of Don Pepro, 
has received powers to negotiate with the French Government. 

Sir Joun Mittey Doy te, in one of his letters, states that many of the Eng- 
lish and Irish were so drunk in one of the sorties, that they fell down and 
allowed the other troops to march over them. 








Mr. Rozert Grant has informed the leading Jews, Mr. J. L. Gorpsmrp 
and others, that he has strong hopes of carrying his motion for their relief in the 
House of Commons. A strong opposition, however, is expected in the House 
of Lords. 

Mr. Arrwoop is making a great-stir to obtain some alteration in the Cur- 
rency. About sixty members of the House of Commons have embraced his 
views. 

A deputation of the West India interest has waited upon Lord-GopEricH 
and Lord Atruorr, to remonstrate against the low rate of compensation pro- 

osed for the loss of their slaves, and the suddenness of the abolition. Their 
ordships said these points should be modified. 
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There is a report that the China trade will be thrown open almost imme- 
diately. 





It is certainly in the contemplation of Ministers to consolidate the Boards of 
Excise and Customs; but so many difficulties interpose, that there is little 
chance of this being done speedily. The expectation of such an occurrence, 
however, has caused great dissatisfaction to the Commissioners of these Boards, 
some of whom must be thrown out of their sinecures; and the consequence has 
been, frequent differences between them and the Treasury, much to the detriment 
of the public service. 





Mr. John Halcomb, the Ultra Tory, has been returned for Dover, vice Mr. 
Poulett Thomson, the Reformer. 

The Committee upon the Oxford City election has displaced Mr. Stonor, 
upon the ground of bribery. 

Captain Polhill’s attempt to disturb the return for Bedford has failed. 

One of the candidates already in the field for the representation of Marylebone, 
is Mr. Charles Augustus Murray, second son of the Earl of Dunmore. He 
promises fairly ; but Sir Henry Parnell has done more than promise. 





Covent Garpen Turatre.—Mr. Hackerv, the American comedian, ap- 
peared to-night as Nimrod Wildfire, in a new farce written expressly for him, 
called The Kentuckian. The character of Nimrod Wildfire has been played 
by him in America, where it is popular ; we may therefore ealewlate that it is 
a true portrait of the Gascon of the United States, who describes himself as 
being “half horse, half alligator.” It was a very amusing and characteristic 
sketch, and given with great spiritand good-humour. The audience at first did 
not know exactly how to take it, whether as a caricature or an actual portrait. 
Mr. Hackert’s frank and cordial manner, and the gusto with whien he de- 
picted the hero of “ Kaintuck,” soon made the * strangers” feel at home with 
their Transatlantic acquaintance, and they testified their enjoyment by hearty 
laughter. Mr. Hacker was called for at the conelusion, and announced the 
piece for representation, amidst general applause—there was one solitary hisser. 
Mrs. Gress, in the part of Mrs. Luminary, was intended to represent Mrs. 
Trotvorr, the fair ameliorator of the Yankee. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock F-xcHance, Fripay Evenina. 

In the early part of the week the Money Market was very buoyant, and on 
Wednesday and yesterday Consols for Account were as high as 883 ; from which 
a decline took place, and the price has been to-day as low as 88, and closed at 8S}. 
Various causes are assigned for this sudden alteration; but the most probable 
one is the apprehension entertained by the capitalists, that in order to carry into 
effect the Government plan of slave amelioration, a large Joan will be required to 
provide the necessary funds wherewith to indemnify the West Indian planters 
for the losses they must sustain by the emancipation of the Negroes. The sum 
required is stated to be fifteen millions. We are not in possession of any posi- 
tive information as to the course the Government will adopt; but it is generally 
understood in the City, that the measures to be introduced are of a sweeping 
nature, and are assented to by the Committee of West India Proprietors : it is 
also currently asserted that compensation to the extent mentioned has been de- 
termined on. Exchequer Bills remain steady at 47s. and 48s. prem., and 
money continues as abundant as ever. During the week the books of the fol- 
lowing Stocks closed previous to dividend, and will remain shut till after the 
10th of April:—Bank Stock, 3 per Cent. Reduced, 3} per Cent. Reduced, 
3} per Cents. 1818, 4 per Cents., Long Annuities, and India Stock. 

The investments in the Foreign Funds still continue. Dutch Stock, which 
is the most sought after, has risen materially, and was at one time at 463—1 
per cent. above the closing price of last week: several large sales have been 
effected both yesterday and to-day, and the price has consequently fallen, and 
closes at 464 §. Belgian Bonds have been in great demand, and have improved 
nearly 2 per cent. on our last quotation; the price has been, to-day, 853, but 
closes at 884. Brazilian Stock has also improved, and closes at 623. Russian 
and Danish Bonds are in demand at higher prices than last week; the former 
at 1034, and the latter at 733 74. Portuguese Stock and Scrip are at last 
week’s prices. We are still without any intelligence from Oporto. A pros- 
pectus of a new loan for the service of Don Micurn is in circulation: the 
amount sought to be raised is 40 millions of francs, or about a million and a half 
sterling, in a 5 per cent. Stock at 67}. The contract has been entered into by 
some Parisian bankers, whose agents here are the respectable house of Messrs. 
Gower and Nerurws. Spanish Stock has been to-day at 173, and closes at 
174 §. The price has improved in Paris, and a hope is entertained by the bond- 
holders that the new Ministry of Spain will take measures to raise the credit of 
their country from its present fallen state. 


‘ Sarurpay, One o’Crock, 
Very little has been doing here this morning. Consols have slightly improved 
on yesterday’s price, and are 88} 4 for Account; the Foreign Funds generally 
are ‘also higher, but the business in them is not important. The intelligence 
from Oporto has had no effect on Portuguese Stock: both the Bonds and Scrip 
are at yesterday’s prices. Spanish Stock continues to improve ; the price has 
been as high as 17§ and is now 173 j- 
Sarurpay, Four o'Crock. 
Consols close at 884 for the Account, and 883 for Money. The Foreign 
Funds generally are higher. Dutch Stock is 463 §; Belgian, 88§ §. Spanish 
Stock has experienced a considerable rise, and is now 194. We cannot trace the 
cause of this improvement; but it is reported that a proposition (similar to the 
one of last year) for the conversion of the Cortes Debt into 3 per cent. Stock, 
will shortly be made public; and as the Spanish 3 per Cents. are now 44 in the 
Paris Market, the Stock here will, if convertible into that species of security, 
be materially enhanced in value. 
3 per Cent. Consols .. 88 $ | Belgian 5 p. Cts. 
5 lian 5 per Cts. 52 4 





Ditto for Account... 88 ¢ | Bi 24 
New 33 p. Cent. Anr. 94} {| Danish 3 per Cents. 734 4] Do. RegencySc.5p.Ct.4} 44 
Bank Stock...... ‘ Dutch 2g per Cents, 46 3] Prussian(1818)5p.Ct.— -— 


India Stock ...... +" 2064 French 3 per Cents. — 
Exchequer Bills..... 47 49] Greek (1825) 5 p.Cts. 33 35 


THE DIVISIONS, 

Turse Division Lists will before long become interesting and import- 
ant as tables of reference. It will be seen, we suspect, that the members 
who now vote in small minorities will find their position changed, per- 
haps even before the present session is closed. Mr. Fox voted fre- 
quently in minorities varying in number from ten to thirty. Mr. 
Hume, whose voice was so potential on the 10th of May last, Ses fre- 
quently voted with much fewer members than even now appear to sup- 

port him. 
We now give the lists of the principal Divisions of. the Session, 
ublished in the Daily Papers, with the subsequent corrections which 
sae been made in them. In the fourth column, it will be seen that 
few votes are recorded; for only 96 members supported Mr. D. W. 


Russian( 1822) 5p.Ct. 103 4 
Spanish(182)) 5 p.Ct. 19 4 











Harvey in his motion for authorizing the publication of correct lists. 

The great majority of the House are still determined that their con- 

duct shall be at least partially concealed from the observation of their 

constituents. 
EXPLANATION. 

Mr. O’Connell’s Amendment, for a Committee of the whole House to 
consider the Address to the King, 5th February. Majority marked 
A; Minority, N. 

Mr. Hume's Resolutions against Naval and Military Sinecures, 14th 
February. Majority, A ; Minority, N. 

Mr. Tennyson’s Amendment, to postpone the consideration of the Irish 
Disturbances Bill for a fortnight, 5th March, Majority, A; 

‘ Minority, N. 

No. 4. Mr. D, W. Harvey’s Motion for publishing authorized Lists of the 

Divisions, 2lst February. Minority, A. (Majority not published.) 
The Absentees are denoted by a —. 


Column No, 1, 


No. 2. 


— No, 3. 































































































| | 
Members’ NamMEs. 142/3/4 |} Members’ Names, 1)2 3/ 4 
Abercrombie, J., Edin. City A|AIA | Chayter, W. R. C., Durham.| A|N Al 
Acheson, Visct.. Armaghshire|—| A) A || Chaytor, Sir W., Sunderland.| A| A al 
Adam, Adm., Kinr. §Clackh.C | A| A} A | Chetwynd, Capt. W. Stafford | Aj—| 4 | 
Adams, E. H., Carmarthen C.| A A/AIA | Chichester, J.P. B. Barnstaple| A|—| A 
Aglionby, H., Cockermouth. .|4|N!N/A | Chichester, Lord A., Belfast |—|—| | 
Agnew, sir A., Wigton C....jA\AlA || Childers, J, W., Cambridge C.' a|— Al 
Althorp, Visct., Northamp...|4|A|A | Christmas, J., WaterfordCity| a|—|—| 
Andover, Ld., Malmesbury ..|A|—|A Clay, W.. Tower Hamlets ...| A|N| | 
Anson, Hon. G., Yarmdtth..|A|—|A | Clayton, Lieut..Col, Marlow) A|—|'a! 
Auson, Sir G.. Lichfield .,..|A|-|A| || Clive, E. B., Hereford...... |—|AlA 
Apsley, Lord, Cirencester...) A|—|A Clive, Hon. R. H., Salop,S..|—|—| 4 
Arbu' hnot, Gen. H., Kincard | 4|—|— Clive, Vis. Ludlow ..... POY tod bes ba | 
Archdall, Gen , Fermanagh C |—|—|~ Clements, Vis., Leitrim ..... |—|—|a! 
Ashley, Lord, Dorsetshire, ..|A|AjA | Cobbett, W., Oldham .......| N|N|N 
Astley, Sir J., Norfolk. W...)—|—-| A} Cockerell, Sir C., Evesham. .|—|—|A 
Astley, Sir J.D., Wiltshire, N |\—|N Al Codrington, Sir E., Devonport, A| Aj A 
Atherley, A., Southampton ..|—|—! a! Cole, Hon. A., Enniskillen ..|—|—|—| 
Attwood, M,, Whitehaven...) A\—|—| Cole, Vis., Fermanaghshire ..|—|—| | 
Attwood, T., Birmingham ...)N|N|N|A | Collier, J., Plymouth ....... \Al~lAla 
Baillie, J. E., Bristol....... —|—/A} Colquhoun, J.C., Dumbe | A\AIA 
Baillie, Lt.-Col. Fortrose, &c | A) A\A} Conolly, Col., Donegal C..,.;| A} A\A 
Bainbridge, E. T., Tauntun .|A|A|A| || Cookes, T. EL, Worcester, E.| A|—|A 
Baldwin, Dr.. Cork City ....|N IN|N|A Couper, E., Sligo C. ........ om | | om | 
Balfour, J., Haddington ..... |—|~|A! || Cooper, Hon, A., Dorchester.|~—|—| A 
Bankes, W. J., Dorset C.....)Aj\—|A || Coote, Sir C., Queen’s C..... AIA A| 
Bannerman, A.,Aberdec nCity|—|A|A || Cornish, James, Totness ....|—|—| N} 
Baring, A., Esser N........)4/—|A] || Corry, Hon. H., Tyrone ....| Al A al 
Baring, F.T., Purtsmouth...| A) A ja || Cotes, J., Salop, N....... ..fal—pal 
Baring, W.B. /Vinchester.,.|A\A|A Crawley, S., Bedford Town .| A\A\aA | 
Baring, H. B Marlborough .|A|A|A} || Cripps, J., Cirencester ......]—|-|-| 
Baring, F., Thetford .......|—|—|—| || Crompton, J., Ripon........ al—|a| 
Barnard, E.G , Greenwich ..JA|—|A| || Curteis, E. B,, Rye ........ Al—|A 
Barnett, J. C., Maidstone ...| A j—|4 || Curteis, H. B., Sussex, E. ..| 4 IN| A | 
Barrington, Hn. Capt., Sund |—| —|— | Dalrymple. Sir J., Edin. C. .| A|— A| 
Barron, H. W., Paterford Ci.|N|—|N|__ || Dalmeny, Lord, Stirling....|A|A|A| 
Barry, G. S., Cork C........ |N|N/A || Daly, J., Galway C......... \—|—|-| 
Bateson, Sir R.. Derry C....|-|-|A| |] Dant, W.J. O'Neill, Matiow| —| NIN] A 
Bayniun, S., York City ....]A|N|N Dare, R. W. H,, Esser, S...|—| a} A} 
Beauclerk, Maj. A., Surry, E|A|N|N/A || Darlington, Earl of, Salop, 8.) A} A} 4} 
Beaumont, T. W., Northum.S | A) A|A Dashwood, G, H., Bucks. . al—|a] 
Belfast, Earl of, Antrim C...|A|A|A| || Davenport, J., Potteries..... A|—|A 
Bell, M., Northum. E.......|—-|—|A] || Davies, T. H., Worcester ...|A|N|A 
Sellew, R. M., Louth C..... —|N|N| || Dawson, E., Leicester, S....|A jN|Al a 
Benett, J., Wiltshire, S. ....|)A| AA Denison, E.J., Nottingham,S.| A| A) A| 
Bentinck, Ld.G. King’s Lynn| A | A A| Denison, W. J., Surry, W....)4 jAlA 
Beresford, Sir J. P., Coleraine|—|—|— Dick, Q., Maldon........... a|- Ala 
Berkeley, Capt., Glouces er .|A|—|A Dillwyn, L. W., Glamorgan, .|A|)A}A) A 
Berkeley, Hou. G., Glouc. JV.|—|N| A Divett, T , Eveter ......... A|N AjA 
Berkeley, Hn C. F., Chelten.|—|—|A Dobbin, L., Armagh .......,A|A|N 
Bernal, R. Rochester .....  fALAJA Dobbs, C. R., Carrickfergus.| A [Al A 
Bernard, Hn. W,Bandonbridge =|" ial } Donkin, Sir R., Berwtch .... Ala A 
Bethell, R., York, B........JA|—|7 Duffield, V. T., Abingdon ...|—|—|A 
Biddulph, R. M., Denbigh C.|4|—| Dugdale, W. S., Warwick, N.|—|—| 4 
Biddulph, R., Hereford City.|4|\—|A Duncannon, Vis., Nottingham -jala 
Bish, T,., Leominster ..... ..|A/~|4/A || Duncombe, Hon.W., York, .N- al—|a 
Blackstone, W., Wallingfurd.|A\A|A)\a || Dundas, Hon. J. Richmond .|A|—|A 
Blake, Sir F., Berwich......|A|A|4| || Dundas, Hn. Sir R., Richmond) A|—|— 
Blakeney, W., Carlow C. ...j—|—|% Dundas, Cap.t. D.,Greenwich| A AA 
Blandford, Mar. of, Voodstock| —|—|N Dunlop, J., Kilmarnock ..... A|N/AIA 
Blamire, W., Cumberland, E.|—|—|— Dykes, F. L. B,, Cockermouth) A INIA 
Blaney, Capt. C., Monagh, C.|4|—|4 Eastnor, Vis., Reigate ...... —jAl— 
Blunt, Sir C. R., Lewes ....,A)—|4 Ebrington, Vis., Devon, N...|4|A|A 
Bolling, W., Bolton ........{4|N|— Everton, W., Cheshire, N....)A|A\A 
Boss, J, G., Northal. .......)A|—|— Ellice, Edward, Covratry...|—)A [A 
Bowes, J., Durham, S....... A|N|N Elliott, Hon. G., Rovburgh..| A |A|A 
Bewes, T., Plymouth .....:.{A)—|A|A || Ellis, W., Leicester ..... «J ALNINIA 
Briggs, R.J., Halifar,......|A|N|A Estcourt, T. B., Oxford Univ.|—|—!|4 
Brigstock, W. P., Somerset, EB.) A|—\A Etwall, R., Andover....... K N | A 
Briscoe, J. L., Surry, E......|A|A|N Evans, W., Leicester........)A|)N|A/A 
Brocklehurst, J., Macelesfield)A|A|A|a || Evans,G., Dublin@........ }AINiAl 
Brodie, W. B., Salisbury.....|A|N|A Ewart, W., Liverpool....... A|N/|A|A 
Brotherton, J., Salfurd...... A/NIN/a |] Ewing, J., Glasgow.........,A|—} a| 
Brougham, J., Kendal...... A|~|A | Faithful, G., Brighton ceeee ef NI—IN 
Brougham, W., Southwark .,|A|A|A | Fancourt, Major, Barnstaple |A|N|N|A 
Browne, D., Mayo C.e..0...)A)AlA | Fazakerley, J., Peterborough) A|A|A | 
Browne, J., Mayo C.. ....jA|/AlA | Fellowes, H., Andover...... —(NI/A 
Bruce, Lord E., Marlborough| A| A|— | Fellowes, Hon. N., Devon, N.|—| | 4 | 
Brudenell, Ld., Worthamp. N.|—|—|— | Fenton, C., Huddersfield. ...|a|—|—| 
Buckingham, J. S., Sheffield.|A|N|N!a || Fenton, J., Rochdale........)A nlajA 
Bulkeley, Sir R. W., Anglesea| A|—| A | Fergusson, Sir R.,Wottingham| A| a | Al 
Buller, C., Liskeard ........ A|N|Nia || Fergusson, G., BangPC.....|alal | 
Buller, J. W., Eweter....... A\—jA | Fergusson, SirR. Londonderry} —|— lA 
Baller, E,, Stafford, N...... A || A | Fergusson, R., Dysart ..... “{ALALA 
Bulteel, J., Devon, S. .0.6..)A| ALA | Fergusson, R.C. Airkeudbrt.|4}—|a 
Bulwer, E, L., Lincoln ...,.|A|)N|N Fielden, W., Blackburn ..... ja iN | A | 
Bulwer, I. L., Coventry ....|—-|N|N{a || Fielden, J., Oldham ........! N|N|N|A 
Burdett, Sir F. /Vestminster.| A la ja] | Finch, G., Stamford ........ Le lImlA | 
Burrell, Sir C. Shoreham ...\—|A|A| || Finn, W. F., Kilkenny C....)~!in|nia 
Burton, H. P., Beverley ....|A|—|A| Fitzgerald, T., Louth C..... NIN|N|A 
Butler, Hon. P., Aiikenny...|N|N|N} Fitzgibbon, Hn,R,,LimerickC.| 4 |—| 4 | 
Buxton, T. F., Feymouth...|A|—|A| || Fitzroy, Col. J., Thetford...|4|—|—| 
Byng, Sir J. Poole ....005. +| A|—|A Fitzroy, Lord C., Bury Si. FE. a lala} 
Byng, G., Middleser........)|A)A\A} Fitzsimon, ©., Dublin C..... N N|N 
Callender, J. H., Argyle C..|a|a}A}a || Fitzsimon, N.,.King’s C.....'N NN 
Caleraft, G. H., Wareham ..|—|a\ a || Fitzwilliam, W., Malton ....|—'~|~—| 
Cayley, E.S., Yorkshire, N.|N|—\A || Fleetwood, H., Preston.....|—|—|— 
Callaghan, D., Cork City ...|-—|—!— Fleming, Adm., Stirling..... AlA\A 
Calley, T., Cricklade ......./—|-|a| || Foley, E, Hereford C.......,a/—|a 
Calvert, N., Hertford C.....)A me | Foley, Hon, T., Worcester,¥. 4 —| a 
Campbell, Sir J., Dudley....|ajajaj || Foley, J. H. H., Proitwich..|—| a} a} 
Carew, R.S., Werxford C....|-|a)a| |) Folkes, Sir W., Norfolk, WV. . 4A la} 
Carter, J. B.. Portsmouth ...|/a\aia || Fordwich, Vis., Canterbury .|a —|A 
Cartwright. W., Nerthamp. S.| a|— 4 || Forester, Hn.G.C., Wenlock |a aja 
Castlereagh, Vis., Down C.,.|—|-|A || Forster, J. C., Walsall...... Ai-|A 
Cavendish, Lord, Derby, N.) a AlA | Fort, J., Clitheroe .....60.0)—\—|A 
Caveudish, Hn. C., Sussea, FE.) al & I~ Fox, 8. L., Helstone ...... SAl—|A 
Cavendish, Col.H., DerbyTn.| a} al-a Fox, Lieut.-Col., Zavistock..) A) Aa} A 
Cayley, Sir G. Scarborough..| a} A\ A Frankland, Sir R., Thirsk ..)—| A\ A 
Chandos, Mar., Bucks ......|—|—|a Fremantle, Sir T., Buekingm..| A | —|A 
Chaplin, T., Stamford ......J)—|—\4 French, F., Roscommon C....)A\N | N 
Chapman, A, Whitby ......)A/A | A Fryer, R., Wolverhampton ... A|N|N 
Chapman, M, L., Westmeath NIA\N Galway, J. M. Waterford C, |—|—|N 
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Memobens’ Names, 





Membene’- Names. 





Gaskell, J. M., Wenlock .... 
Gaskell, D., Wahefield,..... 
Gillon, W. D., Falkirk...... 
Gisborne, T., Derby, Neecses 
Gladstone, W. E., Newark . 
Gladstone, T., Portarlington 
Glynne, Sir s., TRA ivi 
Godson, R., Kidderminster . 
Gordon, R., Cric 








iho eb perenne _ 


hlade . 
Gordon, C it. W. Aberdeen C. - 


Gore, M., Devizes ........++ |A 
. Goring, H. D., Shoreham youl 


Goulburn, H., "Cambridge U..|— 


Graham Sir J.,Cumberland, F. A 
Grant, Rt. Hn. C., Invness (.\ A 
Grant, R., Finsbury........ 

Grant, F. W., Elgin & Naira A A 


Grattan, H., Meath C....... |N 
Grattan, J., Wicklow C. ....|- 
Greene, T. 'G., Lancaster . |— 


Greville, Hn. Sir C.. Warwich|— 


Grey, Hon. Col., Wycombe .| A 
A 
A 
A 


Grey, Sir G., Devonport..... 
Grimstone, Vis., Herts C.... 
Gronow, Ce. R.H., Stafford | A 
Grosvenor, Earl, Cheshire. . 
Grosvenor, Ld. R. ,ChesterCi. 
Grote, G., London.......... 
Guest, J. J., Merthyr Tydvit | 
Guise, SirB. W., Gloucester, E. 
Gully, J. Pontefract oad ei be 
Halyburton, D. G., ~~ he C. 
Halford, H., Leicester, S.. 
Hall, B., Monmouth JGi've eee 
Halse, J., St. Ives ....... 
Handley, H., Lincoln, S, . 
Handley, B., Boston. . 
Handley, W. F., Newark . 
Hanmer, Sir J., Shrew sbury 
Hanwer, Col., ‘Ayle sbury . 
Harcourt, G. V., Oxfurd C, . 
Hardy. J., Brad ‘ord... ‘ 
Hardinge, Sir H. , Launceston 
Harland, W., Durham coeece 
Harvey, D. W., Colchester .. 
Hawes, B., Lambeth. svebece 
Hawkins, J. H., oie 
Hay, Col. L., Elgin Dist. . 
Hayes, Sir E., Donegal aes 
Hay, Sir J, Peebles C....... 
Heathcote, ‘Six G., Rutland C. 
Heathcote, G. J., Lincoln C.. 
Heathcote, J., Tiverton..... 
Heneage, G. F., Lincoln . 
Henniker, I ‘ord, Suffolk E. | 
Herbert, Hon. S., Wilts, S.. 
Heron, Sir R., Peterborough 
Herries, Rt. Hn.J.C. seer 
Hill, Lord A., Down C...... 
Hill, Sir R., Salo YaVe vee ect 
Hill, M. D., Hull ..... #siep 6 
Hill, Lord M., Newry ...... 
Hobhouse, SirJ.C Sy _— 
Hodges, T. L., Kent, 
Hodgson, J., New cine 
Hope, Sir A., Linlithw. Ovens 
Hornby, E., Warrington . 
Horne, Sir W.. Marylebone... 
Hoskins, K., Hereford C. . 
Hotham, Lord, Leominster... 
Houldsw orth, T., Notts, N.. 
Howard, Hn. F. G., Morpeth 
Howard, P. H., Carlisle... .. 
Howard, R., /# ’icklow vieeves 
Howick, Vis. .Vorthumb. N.. 
Hoy, J. B., Southampton, . 
Hudson, T., Evesham 
Hume, J., Middlesex 
Humphrey, J., Southwark... 
Hurst, R., Horsham ........ 
Hutt, W., Hull...... ee 
Hyett, W., Stroud ........ 
Ingestrie, Vis., Hertford .. 
Ingham, R., South Shields ; 
Ingilby, Sir W. A., Lincoln, 8, 
Inglis, Sir R. H., Oxford U.. 
James, W., Carlisle.......-. 
Jeffrey, F., Ld. Ad., Edin. C. 
Jermyn, Earl, DONE vec csees 
Jerningham, Hn. it, Ponif.. 
Jervis, i CROMIE 6 666 5ve 500 
Johnstone, Sir J.V., Scarboh. 
Johnstone, J. J. H., Dumfries 
Johnstone, A., St. ‘Andrew's 
Johnstone, Sir F., We ‘eymouth 
Jones, Capt. T., Londondy. Cc. 
Keane, Sir R., Waterford c 
Kemp, T. R., ‘Lewes......+: 
Kennedy, T. F., Ayr ...... 
Kennedy, J., Tiverton seeeee 
Kerrison, Sir E. Bt., Eye .. 
Kerry, Earl of, Calne ...... 
Keppell, Hn. G., Norfolk, E. 
Key, Sir J., Tondon cee ‘ 
King, E. B., on ; 
Kinloch, G., Dundee ....... 
Knatehbull, Sir i. Kent, E. 
Knox, Hn. Col. J. J., 1 





















A 
Labouchere, H., Taunton . 1A 
N 


Lalor, P., Queen’ 8 OW vcctees 


Lamb, Hon. G., Dungaroon « ra 


Lambert, H., Wexford Cc. 
Lambton, H., Durham, N.. 
Lamont, Norman, Wells. . 


| A 
Langdale, C., Beverley ..... A 
A| 


Langston, J. H., Oxford City; 
Langton, Col. G. - Somerset, E. 
Leach, J., Surry, W. Ps 
Lee, J. L. H, Wells . vo. 





Lefevre, C. S., Hants, N.. ‘ A 
Lefevre, J. G. ’s. Peters, eld || 


Lefroy, Dr. T., Dublin Univ | 
Lemon, Sir C., Cornwall, E. | 


Lennard, Sir T. B., Essex, S.| ny 
Lennard, T. B., Maldon..... la! 
Lennox, Lord A., Chichester) a| 


Lennox, Lord G., Sussex, W.| a 


Lennox, Lord W., Kg’s. Lynn} a 


Lester, 3. L., Poole .. 


A 
Lewis, Rt. Ha. T., Radnor Col — 
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| Norreys, Lord, Oxford C. 


Lo 


| O'Connell, J., Youghall .... 


| O'Connor, D., Roscommon... 
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| O'Neil, Hn. Gn.J., Antrim C. 
O'Reilly, W., Dundath......| 4 A 
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| Pryme, G., Cam idge ...... 











Memopzns’ Names, 1/2 Mempenrs’ Names. 1)2/3 
Lincoln, Earl of, Notts, S...|}—|— Reid, Sir J. R., Dover ....+.|A 
Lister, E., Bradford....... J Al= Ricardo, D., Stroud ........|A 
Littleton, E, J., Stafford, S..|A|A Rice, T. S., Cambridge .....|A 
Lloyd, J. H., Stockport eos. (Al— Richards, J., Knaresborough | A 

Loch, J., Ki rhwall, | Se |A\A Rickford, w. , Aylesbury ....) 4 
coma W., Devizes .....64.4|—|A| Rider, T., Kent, W... A 
Lopez, Sir R. F., Westbury... -|- Ridley, Sir M. W., Newcastle, A 
Lowther, Vis., Cumberland ..|—|— | Rippon, C., Gateshead ......|A 
Lowther, Col., Westmoreland oy we ah Robarts, A. W., Maidstone .|A 
Lumley, Vis., ‘Nottingham, N AIA Robinson, G. R., Worcester .| A 
Lushington, Dr. S., Tower H. A\A Roche, D., Limerick City ...|N 


Lyall, Ci SARs o0:0s 60s 
Lygon,Col.H.B., Worcest.,W. 


Lynch, A. H., Galway ..... N 


Maberley, Col. W., Chatham 
Macaulay, T. B., Leeds .... 
Mackenzie, J., Ross & Cromrty 
Macleod, R., Sutherland C.. . 
M’Loughiin, L., Galway.... 
M’Namara, W., Clare ...... 
M’Namara, F., Ennis...... 
Madocks, J., Denbigh ...... 
Mahon, Vis., Hertford...... 
Mandeville, Vis., Huntingdon 
Mangles, J., Guildford oeeeee 
Manners, Ld. R., Leicester,N. 
Marjoribanks, Cc. Berwick C. 
Marjoribanks, S., Hythe.... 
Marryat, J., Sandwich seven 
Marshall, J., Leeds .......+ 

rsland, T., Stoc 7 and seve 
Martin, J. » Sligo ..0-s SeeR 
Martin, J., Tewhe: sbury . eeeve 
Martin, T., Galway C.. 
Maxfield, W;, Grimsby. . ieCoes 
Maxwell, H., Cavan C......! 
Maxwell, J. W., Downpatrick 
Maxwell, Sir J., Paisley .... 
Maxwell, J, Lanark C...... 
Methuen, P., Wilts, N...... 
Meynell, Capt. H., Litburne 
Mildmay, P. St. J., Winchest. 
Miller, W. H., New castle... 
Mills, J., Rochester eee eons 
Milton, Vis., ote a 
Molesworth, Sir W., Corn. E. 
Molyneux, Ld., Lancashire,S. 
Moreton, Hon. H., Gloucr. EB. 
Moreton, Hn. A., Glouer. V.. 
Morpeth, Vise., Yorkshire,W. 
Morrison, J., Zpswich....... 
Mosley, Sir O., Staj/ord, N.. 
Mostyn, Hn, E.M.L., FiintC. 
Mullins, F. W., Kerry C.... 
Murray, J. A., Leith........ 
Nagle, Sir R., Westmeath .. 
Neale, Sir-H., Lymington... 
Neeld, J., Chippenham ...... 
Newark, Vis., ast Retford .. 
Nichol, J., thy 4 Pic Soho 
Noel, Sir G.N , Rutland C. . 


>> 











North, Frederick, Hastings. ‘ 
O'Brien, C, Clare ......... 
O’Callaghan,Hon.C., Tippr, y- 
O'Connell, C., Ke rry C. 

O'Connell, D., Dublin C ity. 


O'Connell, M., Meath C... 
O'Connell, M., Tralee...... 


O'Connor, F., Cork C....... 
O'Dwyer, A. C., Drogheda .. 
O' Ferrall, R. M., Kildare . 

O'Grady, Hn. C 01. S, , Limk. C. 
Oliphant, L., Perth. ........ 


Ord, W., Newport lave cede 5 
Ormelie, Earl of, Perth ‘ 


Ossulston,Lord, Vorthumb.NV. f 


Oswald, James, Glasgow .... 
Oswald, R. A., Ayr C.. 


Owen, H.O., Pembroke .....|: 


Owen, Sir J., Pembroke C. . 
Oxmantown, Ld., King’s C.. 


Patten, J. W., Lancaster, N.. ¢ 


Paget, F., Beaumaris ....... 


Paget, Sir C., Carnarvon, /¥. 
Palmer, Gen., Bath ........ A 


Palmer, C. F., Reading .. 


Palmer, R., Berkshire ..... ila |- 


Palmerston, Vis., Hants, S. .. 


Parker, J., Sheffield desecess AIA 
Parker, Sir Hyde, Suffolk, W\a\- 
Parrot, J., Totness ......... |A 

Pease, J., "Durham, Biv cvee¥e |-|-| 


Pechell, Sir J., Windsor sees 


Peel, Sir R., Tamworth ..... \A bs 


Peel, Col. J., Huntingdon .. .| 


Pelham, Hon. C., Lincoln, 8S. a A} 


Pendarves, E., Cornwall, E..|A) A 
| Penruddocke,.J. H., Wilton “ng OL 
| Pepys, C. C., ape esos |—|A 


Perceval, A., = 
Perrin, Serg., fonaghan . . 


Petre, Hon. F., York City... al 
| Peter, W., Bodmin ........ 


Phillipps, C. M., Leicester,N. 
Phillips, Sir G., Wi arwick, S. 
Phillips, M., Manchester... 
Phillipps, Sir R., Haverfordv. 
Phillpotts, J., Gloucester . 
Pigott, R., Bridgenorth .. 
Plamptre, J. P., Kent, E. 
Pollock, F., Huntingdon . . 
Ponsonby, W. F., Dorset . 
Portman, E. B. , Marylebone. 


Potter, R., Wigan Pe uNel 4 6% y 
| Poulter, J., Sha esbury..... 
|| Powell, Col. W. Pret ©. 


Poyntz, W.S., ‘Ashburton . 
Price, Sir R., Hereford Cc... 


Price, R., Radnor’.......... 
Pringle, A. Sethirk CG. . 
Pryse, P., Cardigan ........ 





Pugh, D., rere coves 
Piuney, W., Lyme ....... 
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Ramsbottom, ePuan . 
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Roche, W., Limerick City ..|Nj 


Roe, J., Re N|N 
Roebuck, J. A., Bath i vetoes | AN 


Rolfe, R., Penryn... +e soceel A|— 


Romilly, E. «+ Ladlow .... 
Romilly, J., Bridport 
Ronayne, D., Clonmell . 


Rooper, J. B., Huntingdon. —|A 
Ross, C., Northampton. . Pe pee 
Ross, H., Montrose....++... vlalAa 
Rotch, B., Knaresborough. ..| A|— 
Rourke, J., Longford C. (Nj 

Rumbold, Cc. E., Yarmouth. .| A|— 


Russell, C. , Reading besesice [= 


Russell, Lord J., Devon, S.. 


Russell, Lord F., Bedfurd C. | Al = 
Russell, Lord, Tavistock. . |AlA 
Russell, W. C , M% orcester, E| . Ix 


Ruthven, E. S., Dublin City. Ix 
Ruthven, E, jun., Kildare C. 
Ryle, J., Macclesfield....... 
Sandford, E. A., Somerset... 
Sandon, Vis., Liverpool .... 
Sanderson, R., Colchester .. 
Scarlett, Sir J., Norwith.... 
Scholefield, J., Birmingham . 
Scott, Sir E. D., Lichfield... 


Seale, Lt.-Col., Dartmouth .. 
Sebright, Sir J., Herts C. .. 
Sharpe, Gen., Dumfries 
Shaw, F., Dublin Uni. ...+.. 
Shawe, R. N., Suffolk ... 
Sheil, R. L., Tipperary 
Shepperd, T., Frome ...... 
Sinoon, Sir R., Isle of Wight 
Sinclair, G., Caithness bekeus 
Skipwith, Sir G., Warwick, S. 
Slaney, R. A., Shrewsbury. . 
Smith, Hon. R., weno’ oe 
Smith, J., Buchs Cc. bee 
Smith, J. AG Chichester... 
Smith, T. ru Carnarvon &. 
Smith, R. Vv. Northampton. . ‘ 
Somerset, Lord G., Monmh. C. 
Spankie, Serg., Finsbury .... 
Spencer, Hn. F., Midhurst .. 
Spry, 8., Bodmin ...+...... 
Stanley, E. J., Cheshire, N. 
Stanley, E. G., Lancaster, Al 
Stanley, H. T., Preston .... 
Stanley. E., Cumbe rland, W. 
Staunton, Sir G., Hants, S... 
Staveley, J. K., Rippon,.... 
Stawell, Colonel, Ainsale ... 
Stewart, Sir H., Tyrone C... 
Stewart, E., Wigtoun Dis... 
Stewart, J., Lymington...... 
Stewart, P. M., Lancaster. .'. 
Stewart, R., Haddington vi os 
Stewart, Sir M.S., Renfrew C. 
Stonor, J. H., Oxford C ity. 
Stormont, Viscount, Norw ich 
Strickland, G., York, W.....) A 
Strutt, E., Derby .......04- A 
Stui art, L ord D. C., Arundel | A 
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Stuart, Ww. Bedford C. ..... A 
Sullivan, R., Kilkenny ......+ N 
Surrey, Earl of, Susser, JV...) a 


Sutton, Rt. Hn. C., Cam, Uni.) — 


Talbot, J.. New Ross ....... A 
Talbet, C. R. M., Glamorgan) a 
Talbot, W. H.F., Chippenham) a 





Talbot, J., Athlone ....+....|N 
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Talmash, A. G., Grantham 
Tancred, H. W., Banbury .. 
Tapps, G. W., Christchurch . 
Tayleure, W., es 
Taylor, M.A., oe 
Tennant, J. E., Belfast ..... 
Tennyson, C., “Lambeth . 
Thicknesse, R., Wigan ..... 
Thomson, C. P., Mateheter. 
Thompson, P. B., York, E.. 
Throckmorton, R. G., Berks 
Todd, R., Honiton....... eee 
Tooke, W. TVW osc scvcose A 
Torrens, Col. Re Bolton. A 
Tower, C. T., Harwich rrr - 
Townley, R. G., Cambg. C.. 
Townshend, Ld. C. ,Tamw orth| — - 
Tracy, C. H., Tewkesbury...| A 
Traill, G., Orkney & Shet. Is\— 
Trelawney, W. L.S., Corn. E.\ A 
Trevor, G. R., Carmarthen . A 
Troubridge, Sir E. F., Sandh. A 
Tullamore, Lord, Penryn ..|— 
Turner, W., Blackburn. | A 
Tynte, C. j. K., Somerset, W. lA 
Tynte, C. K.K.,, Bridgewater A 
Tyrell, C., Suffolk, Wevvives 
pe J. T., Essex, N.. VA 
Vanghan, Sirk. .Merioneth Cc! - 
Verney, Sir H., Buckingham. | 
Vernon, Hon G. J., Derby.S.) : 
Vernon, G. H., E rast Re tford — - 
Verner, Col. Hi. Armagh c..|~ 
Vigors, N. A., Carlow ..... IN 
Villiers, Lord, Honiton .... [A 
Vincent, Sir F., St. Alban’s..| A 
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Vivian, J. H., Swansea..... 1A 
Vivian, Sir H., Truro ...... _ 
Vyvyan, Sir R., Bristol . |A 
Walker, C. A., Wevford ys 
Walker, R., Bury, Lancashire A 
Wall, C. B., Guildford ...... A 
Wallace, R. ” Greenock coerce |N 
Wallace, T., Carlow C.......|N 
Walsh, Sir J., Sudbury ..... ja 
Walter, J... Barns .. oes... |A 
Warburton, H., Bridport .. ar 
Ward, H. G., St. Alban’s ....)A 
Warre, J. A., Hastings ...... A 
Wason, W. R., Ipswich. . A 
Waterpark, Lord, Derby, ‘Sila 
Watkins, L. V., Brecon ..... A 
Watson, Hn. R., Canterbury.) A 
Wedgewood, J. , Potteries. By | 
Ww elby, G. E., Grantham... ..|= 
Wemyss, J., Fife Cc. | A 
Weyland, Major R., 0. fa. Cha 


Whitbread, W. H., Bedford . A 
White, S., Leitrim. .... peeee 
White, L., Longford ....... 
Ww hitmore, J. C., Bridgnorth 
Whitmore, W. W., Wolverh.. 
Wigney, J., Brighton be saves 
Wilbraham, G., Chester, S. . 
Wilks, J., Bostom oo...0050 
Williams, R., Dorchester . 

Williams, T. 5 3 Marlow. ; 

Williams, W.A., Monmouth C| | 
Williams, Col., Ashton .... 
Williamson, SirH, »DurhamN. 
Willoughby,Sir H., Newcastle 
Wilmot, Sir J.E. Varwich, N. 
Winnington, Sir T., Bewdley 
Wood, Alderman, London , 7 
Wood, C., rig Pre 
Wood, Col. , Brecon C.... 
Wood, G. Ww. "Lancaster, S. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. , Stafford,S. 
Windham, W. H., Norfolk, E. 
Wyndham, W., Salisbury iv 
Wynn, Sir W. W., DenbighU. 
Wynne, C. W. W., "Montgy. Cc 
Yelverton, W. H., Carmarthen 
Yorke, Capt. C. PLC Cambg.C 
Young, J., Cavan .......... 
Young, G, F., Tynemouth... 
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MEMBERS WHO HAVE OBTAINED LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Member's Name. 


Archdall, General ...... 
ga Marquis of. . 
Boas, J. G.. oc. cccrecese 
Calley, Tirsccccees eves 
Callaghan, D... ....... 


Clive, Lord Viscount ... 


Cooper, E. (Sligo) Rave be 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PROGRESS OF THE SESSION. 

Tur the proceedings of the Reformed House of Commons have 
hitherto disappointed general expectation, is undeniable. It is 
difficult to meet with any person, neither a trimming Conservative 
nor a Ministerial tool, who holds a different language. That this 
would be the case as respects a very numerous body of sanguine 
and somewhat visionary politicians, such as are to be found in all 
times and in almost all countries, we clearly foresaw and foretold. 
But the feeling of disappointment to which we allude, is not of that 
unreasonable nature, or confined to those who expected to receive an 
almost instantaneous and miraculous cure, at the hands of the Re- 
formed Parliament, for the evils occasioned by centuries of misgo- 
vernment. Sensible and clear-headed men, well affected towards 
Lord Grey and his colleagues, and anxious to make the best of 
things as they are,.do not hesitate to declare their dissatisfaction at 
the little progress which has been made in effecting real good for 
the country since the opening of the session. They complain (and 
who can deny the justice of such complaints ?) that the disease of 
talking, and the reluctance to work which is indicated by it, is 
disgustingly prevalent in the new House of Commons, just as it 
was in the old: there is scarcely a man actively engaged in life, 
as merchant, manufacturer, or agriculturist, whose operations are 
not paralysed at the present moment by want of information as to 
the intentions of Government, and the apprehension, apparently but 
too well grounded, that all practical measures will be indefinitely 
postponed till the session closes. Meanwhile, the “abstract 
principle” of Sinecures is upheld; and millions of taxes are im- 
posed in thin Houses, without even the meagre pretence which 
the speech of a Chancellor of the Exchequer has usually fur- 
nished our representatives for their votes on such questions. Five 
long nights have been oceupied by the Irish Suppression Bill al- 
ready ; and we suppose there is no human being so sanguine 
as to expect that it will be passed before the Easter Holydays. 
Really, this prospect justifies the grumbling which John Bull is 
beginning to indulge himself in, when he ruminates on the solemn 
promises made to him during the late elections. 

But it is not in the character of Englishmen of the present day 
to think lightly of the pledges of politicians. Some of the mem- 
bers have been made sensible of this fact since the division on 
Mr. Hume's Sinecure motion. Their constituents have very 
earnestly, and very properly, called them to account for their votes 
on that occasion. Scarcely one of those votes was given by a 
member for a populous town or district, except in direct violation 
of a promise, which is most clearly remembered by the men who 
demanded it. The People, who almost expected as a matter of 
course to be laughed at and cheated by the members of the Rotten 
Borough Parliaments, are plainly determined to be cheated no 
longer; but, on the contrary, have adopted the inconvenient no- 
tion, that an electioneering promise, expressed or implied, is as 
sacred as any other. 

The Scotch Representatives, it would appear from the following 
extract from the Morning Post of Thursday last, are the first to 
be made answerable for their Parliamentary breach of faith with 
their constituents. This has not surprised us. The former mem- 
bers for Scotland were, generally speaking, the tools of corpora- 
tions, or the understrappers of the Dunpas faction ; and accord- 
ingly the People never seemed to consider that there was any use 
in exposing their servility, or reproaching them with the betrayal 
of their duty as representatives. But now the case is altered; as 
several unfortunate supporters of the “ abstract principle ” of Sine- 
cures can testify. The Post says— 

‘¢ We hear that Mr. Bannerman, of Aberdeen, Mr. Stewart, of Aldersan, 
and General Sharpe, have been required by their constituents to fulfil the pledge 
they gave of resigning their seats in Parliament, in consequence of their having 
declined to support Nr. Hume in the abolition of Sinecures. We a soon 
to be able to give copies of the correspondence that has arisen between these gen- 
tlemen and their friends in Scotland. It is not to be supposed, after the public 
promises they have given to resign, that they can find any pretext for refusing 
to do so. e are curious to see who may be their successors, as it will furnish 
the best index of the present state of feeling. We hear of other Scotch mem- 
bers who are in a similar predicament, and who are now busily engaged in re- 
ferring to their speeches and pledges at the election, fearing they are to be ex- 
posed to the same fate as the gentlemen we have named.” 

It is, to be sure, a very disagreeable thing to be forced to resign 
on account of forfeited pledges. No pains, therefore, will be 
spared to avoid being placed in the predicament of fulfilling them 
or being turned out of Parliament for their non-fulfilment. To 
such men, the Irish diversion, which affords so much talking to 
so little purpose in the House, is a perfect godsend. Many per- 
sons believe that Ministers and their majority are thus playing 
into each other's hands,—that long debates upon questions not 
immediately connected with that horrible thing Retrenchment 
are encouraged, in order that the public may be excited, amused, 
and tricked into a belief that their representatives are laboriously 
employed ; while the reai object of all this worthless discussion i3 
to kill time, and stave off the consideration of practical measures, 
which are not equally agreeable to Ministers and tothe People. 

This manceuvie—if such a course has really been intended— 
will fail. The present session may be lost to business, but it will 











have gained for usa complete insight into the characters of men who 
have hitherto worn masks, and it will have proved the efficiency 
or deficiency of the “ final measure.” In the mean while, we recom- 
mend that the example, so pertinently set us by our brother elec- 


In that case, we may venture to anticipate, 


; ; even in the present 
session, a different result to Mr. 7 


Hume's next economical motion. 





THE FIRST RESIGNATION. 


Mr. Porrman has resigned the representation of Marylebone. 
The state of his health, which will not admit of his regular at- 
tendance to the Parliamentary duties, is assigned as the reason 
for this step. We regret much that this should be the case, for 
there is no superfluity of such men as Mr. Portman in the House 
of Commons. We should like to know how many of the two 
hundred other absentees have so good an excuse to offer for their 
almost constant default. The letter of Mr. Portman, in which 
he announces his intention of resigning his seat to his consti- 
tuents, conveys a well-deserved reproof to all these gentlemen. 

° Soma he says, ‘* not to linger in your service if I could not serve 
you efficiently ; and I redeem my promise at once, because constant attendance 
can alone give affect to the exertions of a Member of the House of Commons. 
I promised ‘ to do my best to promote your welfare ;” and I think that I best do 
so, under existing circumstances, by giving you the opportunity of selecting a 
Representative who may be blessed with health sufficient to enable him to watch 
constantly over your interests, and to labour for the welfare of the Nation.” 
** Sincerely regretting my inability to labour usefully in your behalf in the great 
cause of Practical Reform, I can only now express my hope that you will re- 
ceive my withdrawal from your service as the best proof of the sincerity of my 
desire to merit your continued esteem.” 

This is sensible, manly, and elevated. Let others study‘and 
learn to imitate Mr. PorrmMAn’s example. If he considered “ con- 
stant attendance” in Parliament essential in a real Representative 
of the People, how do the idlers and skulkers propose to settle 
the account with their consciences and their constituents ? 

We have not heard who is likely to succeed Mr. Portman. Not 
Colonel Jonzs at any rate. Ifthe thing is not already settled by 
some parish clique, we beg to suggest, that Marylebone would 
confer an honour on herself and a favour on the country by elect- 
ing Sir Henry ParRneELL. We cannot recollect the name of any 
man whose services in the House of Commons, at the present time, 
are more wanted. 





THE APOTHECARIES’' MONOPOLY—A BRICK OF 
THE BABEL. 

Tue Scotch medical practitioners residing in Manchester have 
presented a memorial to Viscount MeLBourng, setting forth the 
hardship and injustice inflicted upon them by the Apothecaries 
Act of 1815. The operation of this act is such as to exclude all 
those who have not obtained a diploma from the Apothecaries 
Company from practising in England in any other way than that 
of surgeons. Without such diploma, they are not permitted to 
compound or to dispense the simplest medicine, under a penalty 
of forfeiting twenty pounds for each offence; they cannot sue for 
medicines and attendance ; they cannot act as assistants to medi- 
cal practitioners, or accept the appointment of apothecary to any 
hospital or dispensary. In order to obtain a diploma as a li- 
centiate of the Apothecaries Company, an apprenticeship of five 
years to a practitioner who has been duly licensed is always re- 
quired. This regulation amounts to an absolute prohibition to 
many medical men from practising in any way not strictly surgi- 
cal, although they may have received the best education at Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow, and can produce certificates of having creditably 
passed examination after a four years’ term of study. 

The iniquitous operation of the law is manifest. If the Scot- 
tish Universities are in the habit of granting degrees in medicine 
without due inquiry into the character and qualifications of the 
applicants, it is the duty of the Legislature at once to deprive 
them of the power of conferring such degrees. But it is well 
known that the reverse is the truth; and as far as regards exami- 
nations at Apothecaries Hall, it would be quite absurd to compare 
them with those to which candidates are subjected in the North- 
ern Universities in point of strictaess, or the securities which they 
afford to the public that the practitioners are trustworthy and 
scientific men in their profession. 

Moreover, it is worthy of remark, that no obstacles are pre- 
sented to Scotch licentiates in the practice of surgery. They are 
forbidden, under a penalty of twenty pounds, to dispense a pill; 
but they may perform the most difficult surgical operations without 
let or hindrance. Whatrendersthe provision of the Apothecaries 
Act still more vexatious and absurd, is the fact, which every one is 
cognizant of, that lads of twelve or fourteen, who stand behind the 
counter of a druggist’s shop, and who have received no medical 
education whatever, are in the hourly practice of making up and 
administering medicines which a Scotch physician or surgeon 
would be heavily fined for presuming to dispense. 

An act, it appears, was passed in 1825, by which the Apothe- 
caries Company were authorized to admit as candidates for their 
diploma, the apprentices of surgeons who were not their licenti- 
ates. But this act only continued in force for one year; when it 
expired, and has never been renewed. Certain persons, not le- 
gally authorized, are permitted by the courtesy of the Company 
to practise as apothecaries, but that courtesy is never extended to 
Scottish graduates. 

We have here exposed another specimen of the mode in 
which laws are passed in this country, to benefit the few at the 
expense of the many; and a disgraceful instance of the petty 
jealousy which actuates men whose professional education should 
have taught them to despise such meanness. The opposition made 





tors in the North, should be immediately and extensively adopted. 


by the Apothecaries Company to the admission of their Northern 
brethren toa share of English practice, cannot be attributed toany 
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honourable or worthy motive. We hope, therefore, that a bill will 
be soon passed, which shall do away with the invidious distinction 
between practitioners of competent qualifications, on whichever 
side of the Tweed they may have studied the healing art. 





A LETTER FROM PARIS, ON FRENCH POLITICS. 


[At a recent meeting of the Conservative Club, the following resolution was passed 
unanimously—* Moved by Lord Sruarr pe Rorusay, late Ambassador at Paris, 
seconded by Lord Heyrsspury, late Ambassador at St. Petersburg, That the able 
and deeply interesting Report on French Politics, just delivered to the Club by a 
distinguished member, be printed for general circulation.’’} 


[ Continued from last weeh’s SPECTATOR. ] 


Since kings are men, it is not easy in most cases to distinguish 
between the man and the king; but in the instance of Lewis 
Putt? this distinction is ready-made, every act of the king being 
in flat contradiction to the whole life of the man. Young Eea- 
LTE, the republican soldier of 93, the teacher earning his bread by 
labour when Prrr would have given him a pension for the asking ; 
the restored prince, siding with the Liberals, abjuring the proper 
pomp of his rank, trudging about Paris with his umbrella, and, 
worst of all, sending the princes his sons’ to a dirty day-school 
along with the sons of tradesmen and attornies,—did I, did we, 
not hate him! Unjustly, though; for, even if when a youth he 
sincerely believed in the rights of man, it is plain that his demo- 
cratic professions after the Restoration were mere professions—a 
blind for Conservative purposes. As Duke of OrLEAns, he played 
a part for which we hated him, when we ought to have loved him 
for playing that part. If he had not passed for an honest man, 
of simple tastes, kind temper, and democratic opinions, cheap 
government would have been tried, at least, in France: I say it 
emphatically, and will prove it in a few words. 

For about a week after the Three Days, the French nation was 
in a fit of generous enthusiasm, produced by the gallantry of the 
Parisian workmen, their astonishing vietory, and still more won- 
derful moderation. On the Ist of August, a hardened old jobber 
of the Empire was known to shed tears and say—* Henceforth I 
will believe in virtue; the people, so brave and gentle, must be 
considered this time.” It seemed as if human nature, as well as 
the government of France, had undergone a revolution. Thieves 
had wholly neglected the finest opportunity for stealing ; a rabble 
had conquered an army; boys had shown the skill of practised 
generals; a detested king had been dethroned by force, and then 
conducted to the frontier with every mark of respectful compas- 
sion; the greatest danger had produced no fear; power had not 
been in the least abused; money had lost its value; the most 
deeply injured had not thought of vengeance, but had embraced 
those with whom they were just before engaged in mortal combat, 
and who had slain their fathers, brothers, and children. The heroic 

ople, all France exclaimed, they must be considered this time. 
Wal might we shake for our cause; well might the dear Duke 
carry his chin in his waistcoat pocket, and Peet perspire at every 
pore; for the greatness of the populace had infected the higher 
ranks,—who commonly, as I have said before, timid, servile, and 
mercenary, now forgot the reign of terror, respected their infe- 
riors with a kind of tender admiration, and felt ashamed of their 
own usual greediness for a share of the budget. So that, truly, 
one cannot tell what might have happened, if Lewis Puriip had 
not been the first political jockey of our time. I do not believe 
that the generous sentiments which prevailed amongst the respect- 
able classes at the beginning of August 1830, would have lasted 
even through the month ; but I do say, that, whilst the fit wason, 
a mode of government might have been adopted, which would by 
degrees have so altered the nature of respectable Frenchmen, and 
the condition of their inferiors, as to render permanent democracy 
possible at least. Suppose for a moment that all Frenchmen had 
been allowed to vote for members of Parliament, and that the 
budget had been cut down to the American standard: in that 
case the lowest wretches would have hada motive for acquiring 
political knowledge, while their superiors would have had no mo- 
tive for holding them in a state of ignorance and degradation. 
What sort of a Reform Bill should we have had, what kind of a 
budget should we have now, if the Three Days of July had ended 
in popular and cheap government? Verily we had a narrow es- 
cape. It was a race between Aristocracy and Democracy, which 
Lewis Pui.ip gained by letting Larayerre take the lead. Never 
was there finer jockeyship. In no other way could that race have 
been won for us, nor in that way by any other man. The thing 
to be feared being, that Larayerrsr should take advantage of the 
_ National frenzy and establish real representation, the question 
was, how to stop him for a week, that is, until the respectable 
classes should return to their ordinary state of mind. His incli- 
nations being known, and his power for the moment unbounded, 
only one step offered any chance of success—to cheat the old re- 
publican—to make him believe that he had gained his point, 
even whilst he was losing it. This step was taken by Lewis 
Puiip; and it succeeded, because the character of the man was 
an assurance that the king would keep his word. By a series of 
the most ingenious tricks, he persuaded the Republicans that, if 
they would consent to a monarchy, it should be “ surrounded by 
republican institutions.” I have not time to describe the whole 
fraud, but the nature of it is fully explained by the following 
‘anecdote. 

While it was yet uncertain whether the son of EGAuirEe would 
‘Wear.a crown, somebody proposed that the future king should be 
«allel Philip the Seventh; but to this Laravxrts objected, say- 








| in public, he now treats with open scorn. 





ing, the title of the King of the Barricades ought to express the 
popular origin of his dynasty,and if OrLEAns be called Philip the 
Seventh, it will appear as if he had derived the crown from his an- 
cestors: let him, therefore, be called Lewis Philip the First. 
The Duke, affecting to think this question very important, took 
time to consider of it, and then wrote to Laravertre the following 
words—* You have gained your point.” What a mighty point to 
gain! If our Wiru1am the Third had but thought of it, he would 
probably have chosen to be called William the First, in order the 
more to identify himself with our glorious revolution. Lewis 
Pui.ip might, consequently, have written with great truth to La- 
FAYETTE—“ I have gained my point.” Indeed, some of his admirers 
boast that it was he who raised the question, as a trap for the hero 
of twoworlds. But however that may be, when I reflect on this 
artifice, and others of a like sort, by which Lewis Puitip duped 
the Republicans, I am tempted to apostrophize them, saying—Oh 
fox! thy craft would have been more admirable but for the ex- 
treme simplicity of the geese. Oh geese! how despicable would 
be your simplicity if the fox had been less crafty ! 

To the professions of the man OrLEANs we are indebted for 
the preservation of Aristocracy in France; but this is not more 
plain than that King Lewis Puitip has belied ali those profes- 
sions. He pretended to dislike the pomp of a court; yet his 
kingly establishment, removed in due season from the Palais Royal 
to the Tuileries, is as grand and costly as the great NAPOLEON’s. 
The “very dear General ” LArayvetre, whom he used to embrace 
He has cut his “ bosom 
friend” Larirre, who, the richest man in France, became poor in 
putting the crown on his head. Witness further his attachment 
to Perter, a very Pitr by nature,—stiff, wilful, and severe ; his 
fretful anxiety to be on good terms with Merrernicy; his glee 
at the marriage of his daughter with a king, and his longing to 
have a queen for his daughter-in-law; his intimacy with the 
hottest partisans of the Restoration; the skill with which he 
works the high police of NaroLron, getting up a conspiracy, a 
riot, or even a shot at himself, whenever an event of that kind is 
wanted to frighten his cowardly subjects; his stern bearing to the 
populace of Paris, when, excited by his Foucue, they tried for 
another Three Days; the severity with which he has pursued 
them, especially such ragamuffins as wore the cross of July ; his 
“noble workmen,” his “heroes of the barricades,” sent in strings 
to the galleys; his libellers fined, imprisoned, and harassed unto 
death ; the few romantic fools persecuted, the many prudent 
reckoners satisfied and honoured; every generous sentiment re- 
pressed, every selfish propensity encouraged; not a single Destruc- 
tive movement that I can discover, but act after act of the most 
Conservative character. The King of the French, I say, differs 
from the Duke of Orteans like Hosnovuse in from Hos- 
HOUSE out. 

Louis Puartir’s system of government, which he has called 
the juste milieu, remains to be described. I have said that it de- 
serves the affection of our Club; let me add, that in my humble 
opinion, formed after patient inquiry and anxious reflection, the 
success of the Conservative cause throughout Europe, and espe- 
cially in England, depends on a right understanding by Conserva- 
tives of the juste milieu system of government. 

The blindest of us must see that this is the age of change, re- 
form, and revolution; but what of that, provided changes, reforms, 
and revolutions may be so managed as to prove favourable rather 
than hurtful to Conservative objects? Wise men judge of all 
things, not from passing appearances, but by ultimate results. 
The French budget is greater since the late revolution than it was 
before, nay is greater in consequence of that revolution. Who, 
then, can doubt that revolution might be useful to the higher 
orders in many despotic states; or that, with common skill, we, the 
Conservatives, the Aristocracy of England, may gain instead of 
losing by the late change in our constitution? It is beautiful to 
behold how tamcly a people will submit to any government which 
seems to have been founded by themselves! No man that could 
avoid it would let another man flog him with cords three times a 
day; yet how many devout Catholics have been proud and happy 
so to flog themselves! In the next place, under an old government 
there are but two parties,—those who seek, and those who resist 
change ; a simple state of affairs, which affords but small scope for 
the more refined arts of government: whereas a revolution, and 
still more a reform, if properly managed, almost inevitably creates 
three parties,—those who would restore the past, those who are con- 
tent with the present, and those who want further change ; astate 
of things which brings into full play the grand principle or art of 
ruling by division. Moreover, as nations, or great masses, are na- 
turally inert, not disposed to change except when violently ex- 
cited, so a slight change generally satisfies most people; and thus 
a new government not only is cheerfully supported by the ma- 
jority of the respectable classes, but may obtain from its supporters 
the greatest sacrifices of principle and money, by playing offagainst 
them first one, then the other, and at times both of the extreme 
minorities in opposition. Thus it was that our immortal WiLL1AM 
governed England for the benefit of a small number by means of 
revolutionary cries, and (pray observe this) by means of two 
angry oppositions. The beauty of the juste milieu system is, 
that its real ends are hidden by the semblance of opposite 
ends, and that the Government is assisted by its bitterest 
enemies. , As a revolution enabled our Dutch Witi1au, assisted 
by the Catholics atid Puritans-who hated him, to laythe'foundation 
of that system which has raised for the Aristocracy 800,000,000/. 
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in 140 years, besides the yearly budget, so the fifty million budget- 
power of Lewis Paiip depends in some measure on the revolu- 
tionary character of his Charter a truth, and s‘ill more on the ex- 
istence of the Carlist and Republican factions. The French, 
having had a glorious revolution, believing (the dupes!) that they 
have gained solid advantages by banishing some of the Bourbons 
and abolishing the hereditary peerage, would cheerfully pay dear 
for their whistle even if they were all of one mind; but, as it is, 
when, by means of two small minorities, opposed to each other and 
to the Government, the great majority are kept in a state of un- 
easiness, the nation are willing to pay, from fright, much more 
than could be got out of them in quiet times. Now then, I ask of 
the Club, which is best—Legitimacy, with its dangerous Opposition 
and small uncertain budget, or the Revolutionary Juste Milieu, 
with its two Oppositions productive of a budget at once great and 
safe ? 
[ To be CONCLUDED next week. } 





PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


A new play, entitled Reputation, or the State Secret, written by 
PLANCHE, was produced at Covent Garden,on Monday. It owed 
its success mainly to the excellent acting of Cuartes Kean, for 
whom most of the applause was intended. 

The story is briefly this. Otto, Count of Splugen, the virtuous 
and popular minister of a certain brutal Landgrave, has secretly 
married the Princess Frederica, his master’s sister; and being met 
returning from a nocturnal visit to his bride, to prevent discovery, 
hints that he has just come from the chamber of Helena Istein. This 
is noised abroad on the very eve of the young woman's intended 
marriage. Her brother Hugo discovers the author of the slander, 
and demands its public retractation. The Count is willing to declare 
her innocence, and make reparation in money, but cannot give the 
proof required by Hugo, without endangering his own secret. 
Hugo vows to be revenged, and joins a conspiracy for that purpose. 
The Count’s marriage is discovered, and both he and Frederica are 
condemned to instant death by the cruel Landgrave. The lady 
is seen kneeling on the scaffold, and the headsman with his sword 
upraised only waits the signal from the Landgrave to strike the 
fatal blow; but before it can be given, the tyrant falls dead, from 
the effects of wine and rage operating on a wound received in a 
struggle with the betrothed of Helena. 

This is meagre matter for a five-act play; and to eke out to that 
length what might have been better contained in three, the plot 
is encumbered with many trivial incidents, and a numerous 
dramatis persone. Almost every circumstance has its actor, and 
every incident its scene; reminding us of Maruews’s “ Pint of 
wine and candle—candle and pint of wine.” The characters, with 
the exception of Hugo, are described rather than developed. The 
injury upon which the passion of the play is founded is too slight 
to bear the superstructure; and the incidents are not ade- 
quate to support the interest, which is consequently feeble and 
languid, and renders the performance tedious. The dialogue never 
rises above a respectable mediocrity. The conclusion is quite a 
surprise—it is cutting the Gordian knot with a vengeance. 

Cuartes Kzan personated Hugo, the honest and high-spirited 
artisan, with characteristic energy and truth. His self-possessed 
and resolute manner told effectively, and never interfered with the 
illusion of the scene. He delivered the dialogue with great point 
and feeling, never overstepping the bounds of propriety, even in 
his most vehement bursts of passion, and rarely allowing the actor 
to peep through the assumed character. In the quiet and conver- 
sational parts of the performance, he was easy and natural, but 
never slovenly. He elicited several times distinct rounds of ap- 
plause, which were well earned and spontaneously bestowed. 

This was the only character which possessed much interest. 
Eten Tree had scarcely any thing to do, though she was the 
heroine of the piece; and her betrothed was little more than a non- 
entity. The court party were really sickening. Warpr whined 
and stalked about, as Count Otto; G. BENNETT mouthed and 
ranted, and swaggered and strutted, as the Landgrave; Ansorr 
bawled and made a boisterous show of mirth; and Miss Taytor, 
not less affected than usual, vetched out her words in her own 
peculiar and most disagreeable manner. Little PooLx played 
the part of a boy very well; and Mrs. Gisns made a juvenile 
grandame. 

We are much gratified at having been afforded an opportunity of 
praising Cuarurs Kran: his talents and intelligence, and we must 
now add, his skill as an actor, make him a welcome acquisition to 
the stage. Weare glad to have seen him in a part where his resem- 
blance to his father in style and manner does not provoke a compa- 
rison necessarily unfavourable to himself. Independently of the 
fault of imitation, however, he has not powers or genius to cope with 
characters of,the highest grade. His Hamlet wasa failure. The 
refinement, the sensibility, the easy dignity, the moody wayward- 
ness of Hamiet, were all wanting. He gave us the pantomime of 
the part only. He was energetic, but did not seem in earnest; 
his passion was mere physical rage. He came on the stage with 
the calm and collected air of a gladiator, his sinews braced for the 
combat; and he grappled with the part as though it were a wild 
beast, to be overcome by force and manual dexterity. There is 
still a wide range for the talent of this deserving young man, with- 
out essaying what is beyond ‘his reach. In no other hands, save 


Macreapys, could the part he played on Monday night have suc- 
«ceeded half so well. 





It does one good to visit Vesrris's snug little Pavilion, with its 
groups of little loves and its garlands of flowers; its benches 
thickly studded with laughing phizzes, and its stage displaying a 
galaxy of fine forms and fair faces. The entertainments are 
light and lively, like French wines: here is none of the heavy 
brandied Port of tragedy, nor the hot Sherry of comedy; now and 
then we have a vinous flow of dry wit like Hock, and sometimes a 
few drops of Virginis lac. The merriment runs in gusts round 
the house, like the cheerful and cosy mirth of a social party. We 
enjoy the fun in company, and not alone, as in the desert solitudes 
—be they ever so thickly peopled—of the huge theatres. 

What with Politics and Lent, we had not been able till this 
week to be a party to 4 Match in the Dark; in which Vesrris 
has a share. She looks as lovely and is as fascinating as ever. 
Good spirits make beauty perennial. Old Time's wing has not ruf- 
fled the fair brow of Vesrris. We have also Mrs. Orcerr, the 
most genial of pert young maids and staid old maids. Her canny 
Scotch Housekeeper is capital, dialect and all. Little CoLuigEr, 
in the Lawyer's Clerk, looks as if he slept in a desk between 
parchment sheets. Then there is Lisron in his famous part of 
Sam Savoury, under another name ; and last, there is the Paphian 
Bower, with its classical decorations, and parodies of popular songs. 
The completeness and correctness of the costumes, scenery, and 
accessories, display the good taste that pervades all the arrange- 
ments. 





VOCAL CONCERTS. 
WE give the scheme of the fifth of these concerts, that our musical 
readers may judge for themselves in what spirit they proceed ; dis- 
tinguishing, as before, the pieces which are new to the concert- 








room, 
1. Full Anthem, eight voices, “O clap your hands!”.. Grinnons. 
&. Glee, “ Blest pair ofssyrens”’......ccsesccccsscees J. S.Smirx. 
*3. Song, Mr. Putiutps, “ Lives there a mortal” ..... « Horncastrve. 
*4. Hymn, “ O thou that read’st ” ......0.sesseces +++ NoveLro, 
ih, DOES, ORE MND OE 8 6s ti0.c0g.60 6008000060008 e. Sponr. 
‘ *6. Madrigal, “Cynthia, thy song” .......esesseceess G. Croce, 
7. Song, Mrs. G. Woop, “ Dulcissimum”’ ..........206 Mozart, 
8. Terzetto, “ Mandina amabile” ........0.0..c000. Mozarr. 
*9, Glee and Chorus, “The shades of the heroes” ..... TT. Cooke. 
10, Fantasia, Flute, Mr, Nicuonson, 
11. Chorus, “ Viaticum in Domino”... . Mozart. 
12. Glee, “ Now the blue fly” ......... W. Lintey. 
13. Cantata, Miss Surrrerr, “ Mad Bess ”’ Purce.n. 
14, Witches’ Song and Chorus ............. STEVENS. 
ER, Ben SN oerities o.h5s § osicatihd es an Kae v0 Mor-ey. 
16. Aria, Mr. Parry junior, “ Per questa”........... Mozarr, 
PE], SO OND GL TIN Bio iis sve csscbs ascdeanensas Parr. 
UB 60; Cond TER. 5 056 cen Seis wv eve sewedscee Jouy. 
*19. Glee and Chorus, “ Sons of Dian”...........0. eo. E. Taytor. 


Here is sufficient evidence that the exertions of the Directors 
do not relax, and abundant proof that the stock of good -vocal 
music is far from exhausted. There is the same judicious atten- 
tion to arrangement, and the same variety of excellence. Here we 
find it possible for PH1Lu1ps to produce a song of great merit, and 
perfectly adapted to his powers; and for young Parry to sing 
something better than a ballad. We have only space to notice a 
few of the prominent features of the scheme. 

First, the noble Anthem of Gissons, a composition that may 
challenge competition with the sacred music of any age or 
country. Novet.o’s beautiful Hymn; and the exquisite Duet, 
No. 5, admirably sung by Miss Surrrerr and VaucHaNn. The 
Madrigals—both (as usual) encored. Cooxr'’s Glee—one of the 
most effective pieces of the evening, and, apparently, written with 
a view to this band. Mozart's gigantic Fugue, “ Pignus futures 
glorie,” in which we longed for a band of a thousand performers ; 
and Purcet.'s “Mad Bess,” sung with great energy and good 
taste by Miss Suirrerr. 

The Glees were selected with a due regard to the claims of” 
composers belonging to the past and the present age, and were all 
successful. 

Some of the new pieces bore the marks of imperfect rehearsal; 
and will, doubtless, improve by repetition. We know how potent 
and numerous are the various claims upon the time of eminent 
professors at this season of the year, and the consequent difficulty 
there is of producing every piece in the scheme of such a concert 
in a state of absolute perfection : but we would hint, to the younger 
members of the Vocal Society especially, that in attending the 
rehearsals of these concerts, they are going toa most valuable 
school; and that, if they have any desire to rise to eminence in 
their art, it is impossible for them to spend their hours more pro- 
fitably than in hearing, singing, and studying such specimens of 
it as are there exhibited. It is an advantage that cannot be too 
highly prized, or too diligently cultivated. We observe some of 
the most able and experienced professors, foreign as well as Eng- 
lish, among the regular attendants; andas it is plain that they 
think their time well employed, we recommend such an example 
to the attention and imitation of all who are engaged in the busi- 
ness of the orchestra. 

The room was crowded. 





THE ANCIENT CONCERTS. 


By dint of screwing and pruning, by discharging and squeezing, 
these concerts have been bolstered up for another year. Some of 
the most efficient of the instrumental performers have refused to 
submit to this process, and retired: nay, even certain of the poor 
chorus-singers have declined to accept the pittance which the 
Duke of CuMBERLANp and his brother Directors have offered... 





The first concert was on Wednesday. We subjoin the bill—“with- 
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out note or comment," except this, that the evidence of our ears 
was unnecessary to satisty us that madrigals sung by thirty glee- 
singers, and madrigals sung by the same number of bawling 
chorus-singers, are as unlike each other as a chesnut horse and a 
horse chesnut. This fooligh endeavour to enter the lists with the 
Vocal Concerts ended, necessarily, in a total failure. 


Concert or Ancient Music, Wepnespay, Marcu 6. 
ACT I. 
Coronation Anthem, “ Zadock the Priest” eeeese HANDEL, 
Madrigal, full Choir, “ Lady, when { behold” ......... Wiisyve. 
Song, “ Lascia amor” (Orlando) ..... Sesevicrvevervevee HANDEL. 
Chorus, “ Righteous Heaven” (Susanna) ........+++++ HANDEL, 
Song. “ Lord, to thee’’ (Theodora) . TIANDEL, 
Concerto First (Grand) .......... Cece ecces soerocecs HANDEL. 
Glee, “ Once upon my cheek” Catucort, 
Song, “ There the brisk” (Hercules) HANDEL, 
Chorus, “ Let old Timotheus” ( Alexander's Feast) .... HaAnpbEt, 
ACT It, 

Overture (Iphigenia) GuvcK, 
Song, “ O, Sleep!’’ (Semele) ..... . +» Hanpet. 
Quartet and ro “ For this God is our God” ...... MARcELLO, 
Recitative, “ Alas! I find” ipo 
Air, If guiltless blood ” ... j (Susanna) 8 sdd0 esbeeneee 
Recitative, “ Vieni” .. 
Diat, 4 Almaiia”s.. (Admetus) ....4...+ Coe quees 
“Madrigal, full Choir, “ Sweet honey-sucking ” 
Recitative, “ He measured the waters” 
Air, “ He layeth the beams” 
Chorus, * O praise the Lord”’ 


HANDEL, 


HIANDEL. 





HYMN OF THE CONFEDERATES. 
From the Polish Tales. ( Unpublished.) 
Gop oF our Farnertanp!—All-ruling Power! 
Who in thy mercy’s fount our sin-blots lavest,— 
Stretch forth thy mighty hand to bless the hour, 
And sanctify the glowing souls thou gavest ! 
Gop or our Farnertanp !—Omniscient mind !— 
Whose lidless watch o’er deed and thought extendeth 
Grant us submissive hearts to drink, resign’d, 
Each bitter cup thy chastening mercy sendeth ! 
Gop oF. our Faruertann !—Omnipotent !— 
Disdainless o'er the sparrow’s flight presiding, 
Show forth'thy wonders in the firmament, — 
Like Israel’s tribes our wandering footsteps guiding. 
Gop oF. our Faruertanv !—Creator !—Lord !— 
Pity thy servants, bow’d in dust before thee ; 
Strengthen the struggling arm, the avenging sword, 
And grant us Peace and Freedom to adore thee. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir—In your last Number (Saturday, 16th February) you said, that Lord 
Atruorr surprised many’ persons by ‘stating that the income of the Irish 
Bishops only amounted to 130,000. per annum, while the value of the Church 
lands appeared to be 600,000/. per annum ; and you explained what you called 
the “mystery” by taking it for granted that the ‘average of fines was not in- 
cluded in the 130,000/. A short account of the mode in which the Episcopal 
estates have been managed, will explain this ‘* mystery” in another way. The 
original leases were granted a long time ago, when land was of very little value in 
Ireland, and upon favourable terms to the tenants, who were in general the 
grantors’ relations. These leases were for twenty-one years, but were renewed 
annually ; so that the successor to the first grantor found that all his tenants (ex- 
cept perhaps a few improvident ones ) had terms of upwards of twenty yearsagainst 
him, and thought it his best policy to continue the practice of annual renewals 
with annual fines. This went on from one Bishop to another, and as the value of 
land rose, the rent remained the same, but the fines were raised; yet, as the tenant 
had always so long a term against the landlord, those fines could only represent 
the Bishop’s reversion after twenty years,—a very small matter in comparison of 
the rack-rent of the land in possession, as any calculators of reversions will tell 
you; so that, consequently, there seems no ‘‘ mystery” in the tenants’ interests, 
upon an average being at least as great as Lord Avrnorr has stated them to be. 
Bishops are very seldom young men when first consecrated ; and then they, for 
the most part, obtain a see of low value with the hope of speedy translation ; so 
that in prudence they often agree with a tenant fora fine at a lower rate than that 
which a notary public might say was the value as death or promotion should cut 
the bargain short. In the poorer Bishoprics the fines consequently bear a larger 
ue rtion to the rents than they do in the richer ; and a tenant’s interest in 

illaloe or Cork is considered a better and securer property than in Armagh or 
Derry, as itis most improbable that in these, for the reasons I have above stated, 
any Bishop will (as it 1s called) run his life against the lease, while the fines are 
likely to be more moderate. ' 

Having had occasion lately to inquire into the circumstances of one of the 
smaller sees, I was informed, by a person who had the best means of knowing, 
that the rent did not exceed 7001. per annum, but that the rent and fines taken 
together made the Bishop’s annual income about 4,000/., and that the land, if let 
at a rack-rent, might be worth 30,0002. or 40,000/. per annum. Upon the 
whole, I am decidedly of opinion that the tenant's and not the landlord’s in- 
terests are tf iT | in Lord ALruorr’s statement; and that if the Episcopal 
lands were fairly surveyed and valued, they would be found to be worth ‘much 
more than 600,000/., but that the excess of value would be on the side of the 
tenants. The-immediate tenants of the Bishops are almost (I might say all) 
middie-men having profit-rents of from 1,000/. to perhaps 3,000/. per annum: 
these have often three or four tenants between them and the actual cultivator 
of the soil. Yours, &c. Aw Inisu Protestant. 


Poor-rates.—In the year ending March 25, 1832, there was levied 


in England for poor-rates 8,255,315/. 12s. out of which there was ex- ! 


pended for the relief of the poor 6,731,131. 10s. | There was an in- 
crease of three per cent. on the average of England, compared with 
the rates of the preceding year. The number of Select Vestries en- 
gaged in these levies was 2,234; the number of Assistant Overseers 
was 3,134; employed in repair of roads, 51,705; paid from poor-rates 
for such labour, 261,465/. 8s. ; employed in other parish work, 17,390 ; 
paid for such work, 88,257. 7s. In Wales, the total sum expended 
was 367,604. 12s. ; and the increase per cent. is double that in England, 


being six ; employed on roads, 1,131 ; paid for theirlabour, 38,3541. 17s. ' 


By a Parliamentary return, delivered this week, it appears that the 
costs of the prosecution of Dennis Collins, the crazy old pensioner who 
threw a stone at the King, at Ascot Races, amounted to 387/. lls. 1d.; 
of which sum 246/. 19s. were paid to counsel. 

East Inpra Company’s Dezst.—It appears by accounts recently 

ublished, that the total debts of the East India Company amount to 
50,774,092. 3; of which 22,913,990/. is held by Europeans, arid 7,860, 102/, 
by natives, 
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SECOND EDITION OF STUART'S AMERICA. 


Ir is with very considerable satisfaction that in so brief a space we 
receive a second edition of this work, and learn moreover that even 
it is nearly exhausted. Our deliberate opinion of the book, which 
we ushered in with a kind welcome, is that it is an eminently use- 
ful work. It is useful by the information it gives; by the spirit 
it cultivates; by the example it exhibits, of a Briton without pas- 
sion or prejudice as to other countries, while he has a deep love 
and a thorough knowledge of his own land. There are few writ- 
ings, especially travels, so well calculated to do an Englishman 
good. By the mere force of patient description and accurate re- 
cording, an Englishman is able to discern wherein lies the diffe- 
rence between a people solely governed for themselves, and a peo- 
ple governed, or at least that have been governed for ages, for the 
benefit of a distinct class. 

For some time at least no traveller will visit the States without 
taking Mr. Stuart's work for a guide. The plainness, accuracy, 
and particularity of the author's journal, peculiarly adapt his 
volumes for this use. A table of expenses might, we think, be 
drawn from it, which would enable the projector of a sojourn in 
the United States to predict, within a few dollars, the cost of 
either a tour or a residence in most parts of the country. This is 
a luxury which no one could enjoy previously. The uncertainty 
of a tavern-bill is the great evil of travelling: it poisons every 
mouthful—it makes the night restless and the morning without 
joy. In an English inn, there is not merely the glorious uncer- 
tainty of the principal bill, but the claims of all the serving tribe 
are as mysterious as they are numerous. Nobody knows what to 
give a waiter: it is “ optional,” but it is also necessary ; and there 
is nothing certain about the matter, but that he will look askew 
and grumble, unless he receives more than he expects—and who 
is to say what he and his brother and sister harpies do expect ? 
Their claims are ruled by the size of the house, the quality of the 
guest, their notions of their own and their visitor's consequence, 
and many other arbitrary considerations. The same mode of cal- 


culation applies to the concoction of the landlord's bill; it is a re- 
gular banditti affair—* here we have the prisoners, what will they 
pay for their ransom ?” The Duke of WELLINGTON, on one occa- 
sion, as lie sat in his carriage while his horses were changed, on a 


great South-eastern road, was charged two guineas for a plate of 
sandwiches, of which perhaps he scarcely ate one, and a single 
glass of wine. The original cost might have been a shilling or 
eighteenpence. A meaner man would have been charged half-a- 
crown for being thus refreshed in his carriage. Thus,in England, 
an innkeeper is not only permitted to value the supply he affords, 
but he estimates name and fame: he rates the Duke of WeL- 
LINGTON and other great men according to their standing in the 
country. The standing of his Grace is pretty well ascertained ; 
but in less remarkable individuals, not so—hence, ingenuity pro- 
ceeds to fulfil its business. Appearance is speculated on, manners 
are criticised; the waiter having the best opportunity for observa- 
tion, is consulted ; and finally, Boniface, with the aid of his daughter 
dragged from the piano, and his wife from the arrangement of her 
millinery, settles how much the party in No. 2, or the Apollo, 
are to be mulct. Unluckily for the said party, be they unable or 
unwilling to stand the exorbitance of the demand, they have no 
redress. They grumble, it is true; they spoil their tempers; they 
ruin the next stage; send the soul of the innkeeper to the shades 
below, and vow to the heavens above that no chance shall ever 
again induce them to set foot in the Lion or the Lamb, whichever 
monster the inn may bear fora sign. 

Now there is nothing of all this in Yankee-land: on going into 
an hotel, the prices are known and fixed, and according to his stay 
the visitor can calculate exactly how much he has to pay on his 
departure. The prices of hotels vary : there are accommodations 
according to the difference in payment, and a man chooses his 
hotel by his means. Rank goes for nothing in the States, and 
wealth for very little. This noble spirit ought to be treasured by 
the Americans as a grand and virtuous distinction between them 
and the old corrupt countries of Europe. Mr. Sruarr observes, 
that were the richest man in the land,—such, for instance, as the 
late Mr. Girarp of Philadelphia, one of the richest men in the 
world,—to arrive in New York, no matter how splendid his re- 
tinue or equipage, it would excite no attention, and but liitle re- 
mark: whereas, let a person of eminent intellectual character ap- 
pear,—any great orator, for instance, such as Mr. Ciay,—the 
whole population would be roused into a state of excitement. 

At Northampton, says Mr. Stuart, “at the hotel where we 
lodged, kept by Mr. W arner, the dinner set down to us alone was 
as good and as well-dressed as at any hotel in London. A very 
handsome female waiter attended us, and took her seat by us, very 
much as our equal.” (P. 297.) What an incident for Mrs. 
Trotiore! It is, however, by no means unfrequently recorded 
in Mr. Stuart's volumes, as a difference in manners, but which he 
thoroughly comprehends. The female attendants in the United 
States are chosen pretty much from the same class as those they 
‘wait upon. They accept the service, but not on menial conditions. 





